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THE WEEK. 


THERE is extremely little news from South Africa 
to record this week. Mr. Colenbrander, whom we 
believe to be a Colonial Irregular, has accounted for 
fifty-four prisoners, including three field commandants. 
Small lists of casualties reported from the whole field 
of war prove that the enemy are continuing that 
method of warfare which is their very best chance of 
prolonging hostilities with the minimum of loss to 
themselves. They hang on to the flanks of our 
‘* mobile ” columns, sniping the outlying detachments, 
and occasionally attempting to cut off a rear-guard. 
Their recent successes undoubtedly make those columns 
more cautious than ever, but what we gain in this by a 
decreased casualty list we lose, as has been pointed out 
by more than one correspondent, in the habit of, and 
ability for, rapid attack. It should be remembered 
that we have had, in the last two months, from six to 
eight occasions on which a large number of the enemy 
were kept in touch by one of our columns, and we have 
in every case failed either to capture them or to inflict 
very heavy loss. The most noticeable example of this 
failure was in the fight near Vryheid, on October 6th, 
when a large force under General Walter Kitchener 
fought against Botha with 2,000 men, and failed to 
effect anything. 


A MUCH more serious matter than the petty news 
from the front, detailing skirmishes which can have no 
possible effect on the issue of the campaign, is the 
question whether or no we are to suffer in the next two 
months from a recrudescence of the epidemic of enteric 
fever that so weakened us in the corresponding 
period of last year. We must repeat what we 
have said so often in this connection, that we 
do not believe an epidemic of the same severity 
is likely to recur. There is no evidence in the lists of 
deaths from disease of any serious increase in their 
number. What has been observable in the last few 
days has been the great length of the lists of ‘‘ Danger- 
ously ill.” It will be a test of our risk of, or safety 
from, this plague to note whether these lists are to be 
followed, before, say, December 15, with increased 
lists of dead. So far there is no sign of them, but it 
cannot be denied that many observers who are very 
well acquainted with South African conditions stand in 
fear of a serious depletion in our forces from fever 
before the end of February and the beginning of cold 
weather. 


A TREATY between the United States and this 
country, generally known as the ‘ Isthmian Canal 
Treaty,” was signed by Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote 
at Washington last Monday. The general provisions 


of this instrument provide that Great Britain shall 
abandon her rights under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty— 
that is, she shall not be co-guarantor with America of 
the neutrality of such a canal, and she shall abandon 
her right of veto with regard to the fortification of such 
There is no material difference between the 


a canal. 


conditions of the new treaty and the maximum claim of 
the Americans last year. Nor has this country obtained 
any direct compensation for the loss of her rights. On 
the other hand, it is guaranteed that all vessels shall 
pass through the canal at the same rates with no dis- 
crimination in favour of American vessels. 


M. WaAtpeEck-RoussEAU made last Tuesday a 
most important speech in the French Chamber ot 
Deputies on the matter of the loan which his Govern- 
ment is issuing upon the security of the Chinese in- 
demnity. In this speech he continued the thesis with 
which he had somewhat astonished the Chamber at the 
end of the last session, and defended the vigorous 
action of his, Government, especially alluding to the 
protectorate exercised by France over the Oriental 
Catholics. M. Constans has returned to Constanti- 
nople, and there is no doubt that the relations between 
the Porte and the French Government are already 
normal. 


On Monday the German Emperor made a speech 
in Berlin at the third Congress of the Society of 
Engineers which turned, as had the whole discussion 
at which he had been present, upon the question of 
marine artillery. The speech added nothing to our 
present knowledge of that subject, but the tone in 
which the Emperor concluded his remarks was a re- 
iteration of his purpose to increase the naval power of 
his country. We were aware that th: German Govern- 
ment’s principal object at this moment is to increase 
the size and efficiency of her navy, but the perpetual 
allusion to this determination by the Emperor is, or 
should be, of peculiar importance when the character 
of modern German politics is remembered. The 
Emperor attended next day a sitting of the same body, 
in which Herr Schwarz, Professor von Halle, and 
others continued the debate. 


Tue confused and little known course of the civil 
war in Colombia acquired an unexpected interest last 
Wednesday, when the news arrived in London that the 
town of Colon had been captured by the rebels upon 
Tuesday evening. There was very little fighting, and 
the numbers engaged on either side were insignificant. 
A United States gunboat was present, the Machias, 
and some bluejackets were landed and put on guard at 
the railway station. It is doubtful if the complications 
which some have foreseen in this matter will arise. 
The United States are neither prepared nor fit for a 
tropical war, and no policy would be more unpopular 
at the present moment than an interference in Central 
America. The expansionist talk, which is principally 
confined to the monetary circles of New York and the 
Republican Press, will hardly crystallise into such very 
definite action. 


In the afternoon ot Wednesday last what appears 
to have been a murderous attack upon the Queen of 
Servia was made (according to the most reliable ac- 
count) while Her Majesty was driving in the town or 
environs of Belgrade. In Vienna the news took the 
form of a rumour of attempted suicide on the part of 
the Queen following upon a quarrel with the King, but 
there is as yet no full confirmation of the story, nor 
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have we any exact knowledge of the sequel to the 
attempt—if attempt there was—upon the Queen’s life. 
It will be remembered that the Queen’s marriage last 
year was extremely unpopular both with the Cabinet 
and with the people of Servia. She was far older than 
the King, and the public dissatisfaction at the match 
was intensified by the disappointment of the Crown in 
its expectation of an heir. The whole story, as we 
now have it, presents no intelligible thread, and even to 
understand this last news we must wait for further 
details. 


Tue industrial crisis in Germany is becoming 
more and more acute. Great numbers of labourers, 
variously estimated from forty to eighty thousand, are 
unemployed in Berlin. The new tariff proposals have 
passed through the Federal Council, and the anxiety of 
manufacturers and merchants with regard to the com- 
mercial future of Germany grows greater. The 
Socialist party has embraced a policy of Free Trade in 
the interests of the labourer and consumer, and is en- 
gaged in a great popular agitation against dear bread. 
Our predictions with regard to the probable effect ot 
the Tariff Bill upon the Triple Alliance are likely to be 
justified should the Bill pass the Reichstag. Italy, 
Austria and Hungary, are all preparing to denounce 
their commercial treaties with Germany, .and to raise 
their own tariff against Germany if Germany raises her 
tariff against them, and the opinion is widely expressed 
in influential quarters in Buda-Pesth, Vienna, and Rome 
that a real political alliance is incompatible with com- 
mercial war. Altogether the situation on the continent 
as well as at home is darker than it has been for many 
years past. 


THE warnings we have frequently given against 
undue optimism in Austrian politics have been only 
too well grounded. A correspondent writes from 
Vienna that Kérber (the Austrian Premier) ‘‘ does not 
manage the Parliament at all” ; that his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer makes constant blunders, and that 
‘* dissatisfaction prevails everywhere in Austria.” 
There seems, he adds, to be no hope in the near future ; 
men and measures are alike bad, confidence is want- 
ing. The whole fabric of constitutional life, so called, 
is rotten. Industry is depressed in consequence of the 
proposed German tariff, and of delay in renewing the 
commercial arrangements with Hungary. According 
to a correspondent of the Morning Leader, the Emperor 
has again intervened to beg parties to agree to pass 
the Budget, but then there is the serious difficulty that 
each party has some special desire of its own, and knows 
that if the Budget is once passed Parliament is likely to 
be dissolved. 


AN important convention was opened at Washington 
on Tuesday, two hundred delegates representing 
many manufacturing industries from all parts of the 
United States being present. It was called the 
National Reciprocity Convention, and its object is the 
establishment of more cordial relations with other 
countries by a reduction of the tariff. The convention 
is said to contain many sworn Protectionists, who have 
seen the enormous losses which Protection inflicts upon 
themselves when they seek to find customers outside 
the barbarous tariff wall and teasing Custom Houses 
of the United States. Unfortunately, there is no Peel 
or Gladstone to simplify and rationalise the McKinley 
tariff ; and the Republican Managers are afraid of the 
question, 


Tue League of Liberals has issued a circular to all 
the Liberal Associations urging them to send delegates 
to the special meeting of the General Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation at Derby, who will 


strengthen the hands and confirm the policy of Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman. 


The Daily Chronicle, 


which seems to be anxious to subvert Liberal discipline 
and to oppose Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at every 
turn, is very indignant at the action of the League. 
The Council of Liberal Imperialists is certainly not 
likely to support the Liberal Leader, and it has 
already expressed its determination to substitute itself 
for the National Liberal Federation ; in other words, 
to get rid of the democratic organ of Liberalism, and 
set up in its place a little clique of perhaps 300 or 400 
Liberal Imperialists and Liberal Unionists drawn from 
a few London clubs, and perhaps from one or two 
provincial towns like Leeds and Cardiff, where they 
have a handful of supporters. We do not think, how- 
ever, that either the Daily Chronicle or the organs of 
Messrs. Harmsworth will be able to check the flowing 
tide of Liberal opinion which supports Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Morley, Lord Spencer, Lord Ripon, and _ Lord 
Aberdeen in their protest against the policy of 
unconditional surrender or extermination. We 
should like to call the attention of those Liberals 
who thought there was no good reason for objecting 
to Mr. Cecil Harmsworth’s insolent pose as aLiberal 
in Lanarkshire, to the incessant attacks on Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman repeated daily in the 
Leeds Mercury. That paper, which was bought by one 
of the Harmsworth family last summer, is so enamoured 
of the Beaconsfield tradition that it now tells us that 
Sir Henry is ‘‘ intoxicated by the exuberance of his 
own verbosity.” It is pitiful to think that Leeds is 
without any Liberal newspaper. Fortunately the 
Bradford Observer, the Manchester Guardian, and the 
Huddersfield Examiner are all within reach of Leeds 
Liberals. 


Str Henry CAMPBELL=BANNERMAN has addressed 
several meetings during the week in the West of 
England. His visit has been the occasion of a remark- 
able outburst of Liberal enthusiasm. At Plymouth he 
insisted on the impossibility of making peace whilst 
Lord Milner is in Africa, and on the necessity of leaving 
to the Boers their own institutions. The demand for 
the recall of Lord Milner has been endorsed during the 
last week by Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Birrell, Mr. Whittaker, 
and Mr. Lough. The Liberal Leader has been strongly 
supported in his campaign against the methods of 
barbarism by Lord Spencer, who spoke at Newport 
on Thursday : 

“ His opinion was that in the deliberate burning of farms 
to clear whole districts and in the concentration camps very 
grave and gross injustice had been done—(cheers)—and he 
said more, that such a policy, instead of stopping the war, 
would lead to its continuance. Further, he did not know 
anything more revolting than executing men—who might 
have deserved their punishment—and compelling their 
relatives to witness the executions. (Shame.) He feared 
that this action would have terrible results in the future.” 


Lord Spencer denounced the novel doctrine imposing 
silence on those Englishmen who disagree with the 
Government. Whilst he repeated his own belief in the 
necessity of annexation, he showed that he sees it 
is impossible to settle South Africa by the present 
methods and the present men, and he hoped we might 
find ‘‘some Durham or Elgin.” This is a pretty clear 
intimation of Lord Spencer’s opinion of Lord Milner. 
Sir John Brunner, speaking at Lancaster on Wednes- 
day, said Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ought to be 
called ‘‘the Leader” in Liberal resolutions, and 
evidently, as Lord Aberdeen said the same night, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is steadily increasing 
his hold on the confidence of the Liberal party. Lord 
Aberdeen called for new men and methods, and it 
is clear, as the Edinburgh Evening News, to whose 
brave and acute criticism the change of opinion in 
Scotland is largely due, points out, that Liberal opinion 
is concentrating itself on the importance of the re- 
call of Lord Milner as a preliminary to peace 
negotiations, 
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‘* THERE could be no doubt,” writes one who was 
there, ‘‘that the enthusiastic welcome to Sir Henry 


at Bath was both spontaneous and unanimous. Yet 
among the 350 at the luncheon were many who would 
have been regarded a year ago as advanced Imperialists. 
The whole room rose and cheered when Lord Cork and 
the Liberal Leader appeared, and the enthusiasm was 
redoubled when Sir Henry rose to speak. Lord Cork, 
himself for many years a leader among West Country 
Liberals, expressed, in a happy peroration, his dislike 
of modern Imperialism. The most remarkable demon- 
stration was that evoked by Sir Henry’s generous 
tribute to ‘that noble lady Miss Hobhouse, who has 
been further honoured by being expelled from South 
Africa,’ the audience showing by answering cheers how 
completely they agreed with the speaker. Next to 
this was the significant silence which greeted the 
declaration that ‘there must be incorporation in the 
Empire.” Necessary or not annexation was certainly 
unpopular in Bath.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has done more than any other 
public man to estrange the good feeling of foreign 
nations, as well as to create bitter feuds and recrimina- 
tions among his own countrymen. When he declared 
that a vote for Liberal candidates was a vote for the 
Boers he was guilty of an outrage against English and 
Scotch society which can never be forgotten or for- 
given. His insolent attacks upon the Great Powers of 
Europe, whose friendly and correct attitude Lord Salis- 
bury and all wise statesmen are careful to praise, are 
simply wicked, for aclever man must be supposed toknow 
the effect of his own words. Think of his ‘‘ long spoon” 
speech, his indiscriminate invectives against France 
and Germany. And now he has conveyed to the 
mind of Germany that all the barbarous incidents of 
warfare in South Africa—the farm burnings and the 
concentration camps—are modelled upon the methods 
of the German army in the Franco-German war. A 
spontaneous outburst of indignation from all the 
German universities is the reply. It looks as if peace, 
to say nothing of friendship, with Europe will be im- 
possible if Mr. Chamberlain’s tongue remains the 
official tongue of Great Britain. 


WE deal elsewhere with the official report on the 
concentration camps. The Daly News has discovered 
that an analysis of the report shows that the monthly 
returns of the death-rate supplied by the Government 
did not tell us the worst, and that there are no less 
than 1,500 deaths not recorded in those returns. This 
is a terrible revelation, filling one with mistrust of the 
Government’s figures and statements. An explanation 
is obviously imperative. 


THE annual meetings of the Northern Counties 
Education League were held at Liverpool on Thursday. 
Mr. Alfred Illingworth presiding. The committee’s 
report deplored the pressure which was being applied 
to the School Board system, and demanded a single 
authority for all grades of education. Sir John Brunner 
moved a resolution condemning the Government's 
education policy, and a second resolution invited a 
unanimous opposition by co-operative and labour 
Organisations to a policy of cramping and starving 
higher elementary education. 


Tue Morning Leader followed its instructive quota- 
tions from the Zimes by publishing on Tuesday equally 
illuminating quotations from the Daily Mail. On 
September 21, 1899, that paper wrote: ‘‘ A Boer com- 
mando will retreat if two men are killed” ; on the 25th, 
‘If war should result we give it a two months’ limit a 
and on October 18 it said, ‘‘ It is absolutely vital that 
there should be no reverses, and that victory should be 
bought as cheaply as possible.” One more quotation— 








on October 25 it wrote: ‘‘As a race Englishmen have 
come to set a high price upon truth, and to know that 
sooner or later the liar must swallow his lie”; to which 
the answer was furnished by its own Pretoria corres- 
spondent on November 4, 1901, ‘‘ You have been 
deceived.” 


It is a matter for regret that Mr. Plunkett allowed 
himself to be nominated for Galway in oppositien to a 
Home Rule candidate. Mr. Plunkett’s services to 
Ireland have won the admirationfof allfindependent spec- 
tators, but his influence could only be prejudiced by his 
decision to stand against a Nationalist. The extra- 
ordinary result of the poll shows the remarkable 
strength and discipline of the Irish party, for Mr. 
Plunkett is deservedly a popular and a respected Irish- 
man. Mr. Redmond is now visiting Canada, and it is 
worthy of note that Sir Wilfred Laurier has attended a 
luncheon in his honour. It is satisfactory, in view of 
recent utterances, that Lord Spencer and Lord Aberdeen 
have re-affirmed their belief in Home Rule. 


WE observe that Mr. Allard’s appointment as 
secretary of the Liberal Imperialist League has been 
cancelled, and that he will continue his work as Liberal 
organiser under the Home Counties Association. The 
last-named body, on the proposal of Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, has issued a lengthy explanation of the 
admirable resolution which it passed a few days ago. 
In one respect the explanation is a mere contradiction ; 
in other respects it is not an improvement. 


Pgop_e who believe that the Seddon Ministry in 
New Zealand is Liberal would do well to read an article 
in the Znvestor's Review on the New Zealand Midland 
Railway ‘‘Commission.” This Commission had been 
appointed by the-Governor to ascertain what propor- 
tion of the value of the company’s property should be 
allotted to the shareholders and debenture-holders and 
to the Government respectively. Evidence was elabo- 
rately taken on this basis, and the Government’s counsel 
submitted the draft of his concluding speech to the 
Premier. Mr. Seddon, alarmed at the sum proposed 
to be given to the stockholders, at once obtained the 
appointment of a supplementary Commission, with 
different terms of reference. 


TueE first Commission had fixed the ‘‘ reasonable 
cost” of the railway at £550,000; the second fixed its 
selling value at £155,633, and put the value of the 
lands and money provided by the Government at 
£350,749, leaving nothing for the unfortunate stock- 
holders. The amount actually expended on the line 
was over £1,000,000, of which the debenture-holders 
contributed more than half and the Government less 
than a quarter, even that being lands received ‘‘ not as 
loan, but as bonus.” The result is that Mr. Seddon 
simply confiscates the company’s property, committing, 
if Mr. Wilson’s opinion may be adopted, ‘‘an inexpres- 
sibly mean robbery.” 


On Tuesday Sir Patteson Nickalls spoke against 
the war policy of the Government at a Liberal meeting 
in Maidstone. On the following morning for this 
crime he was assaulted and mobbed by a gang of 
ruffians on the Stock Exchange, upon whose composi- 
tion the Financial News remarked as follows : 

“It is a curious circumstance that foremost among the 
demonstrators were many German brokers and jobbers, and 
in this connection it is worth pointing out that gentle- 
men of the Stock Exchange, who are foreign in extraction, 
are almost unanimously and obtrusively anti-Kruger.” 

This reminds us of a patriotic meeting at the Guildhall 
in October, 1899, at which Lord Mayor Newton was 
supported by Sir George Faudel-Phillips, Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt, Mr. A. Serena, Sir Julian Salomons, 
Mr. Cohen, and other British bulldogs. 
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THE APPEAL FOR SILENCE AND 


ITS ANSWER 


HE 7Zimes amused itself a few days ago with an 
elaborate comparison drawn by an American 
speaker whose career is less distinguished than his 
name between the position of General Lee in 1865 
and that of Steyn and Botha in 1go1. It was 
gravely argued on the basis of this comparison that if 
the Boer generals were brave and humane men, they 
would follow the celebrated American general’s example 
and lay down their arms. We should have thought even 
the Zimes would have spared us such a grotesque and 
misshapen analogy The Southern States were not 
fighting to maintain their existence against a foreign 
invader ; they had struggled to establish a new system 
and new Government. It is idle to waste time over 
the blind arguments of men who do not understand 
that civil war differs from war between nations, and 
that no moral can be drawn for the example of patriots 
detending their country from the resignation of ambi- 
tions, however valiantly pursued, which are not vital 
to liberty. 
But America, as it happens, does provide a very 
interesting and pertinent analogy for politicians 
at the present moment. During the war with the 
American colonies Lord North’s supporters charged the 
Opposition with causing all the troubles and disasters 
that befel the British arms and British policy. The 
charge was made more than once, and it was very 
hotly answered by the brave minority which withstood 
the obstinate tyrannies of the King. Are the political 
r.didigas, we do not say of a party, but of the nation, 
ricer Or poorer or the record of the resistance of 
Chatham, Fox, and Burke? Lord Salisbury last week, 
referring to his opponents in an expression which even 
an indulgent forbearance with senile aberrations 
or with a smarting of remorse cannot forgive, 
charged Liberal statesmen with speaking as if they 
belonged tothe enemy. Itis easier, when we are a little 
removed from the confusion and recriminations of the 
hour, to appreciate the true value and importance of 
such calumnies, andif Lord Salisbury wishes to apply a 
faithful mirror to his own conduct he can not do 
better than ask himself whether it would have been 
creditable to Lord North to speak of Chatham as he 
himself has spoken of his Liberal opponents. The 
Standard appealed last week to the Opposition to keep 
silence. In 1781 Lord North’s supporters made the 
same appeal. The best answer to return to the 
Standard is the answer returned by the most brilliant 
Liberal in 1781 to the similar demand from the Govern- 
ment of the day. To ask for silence or unanimity is an 
‘‘insult,” an insult because it implies that the men who 
have opposed the war opposed it from some other motive 
than patriotism. The men who put party before nation 
are those who represent any criticism of a party as an 
attack on the nation, and who shelter their own mis- 


conduct behind the army, which belongss to the nation, 
and to no party. Such men the Standard might very 
well ask to change their spirit. The men to whom the 
Standard appeals have proved their patriotism under 
the hardest conditions. There is no time when it is 
more difficult to put nation before party and before 
everything else, than in a crisis in which men have to 
declare a bleak and unwelcome truth and to point the 
nation along a path it is reluctant to take. That 
courageous patriotism, even if it were accompanied by 
an inaccurate and not by a discerning judgment of the 
times, is a priceless virtue in a State. The men who 
exhibited it in the American and the French wars were 
not only wise and prudent statesmen in their day ; they 
kept alive the threatened liberties of their country. In 
the strength of that patriotism another and a greater 
statesman saved us from war with Russia in 1878, and, 
scorning the timid hesitations of the Liberal Imperialists, 
he banished from the English mind for a generation the 
hydra-headed demon of mastery and conquest. 

The Liberal Leader has given the best reply to the 
insulting and insolent overtures in his manly and 
vigorous speeches at Plymouth and Bath. He has 
not withdrawn; he has only repeated his attacks on the 
Government’s policy. He proclaimed himself an ‘‘ Old 
Englander.” It is a happy expression. There is nothing 
English in Imperialism, in the pursuit of conquest, 
the devastation of white men’s countries by sword and 
arson, and the accumulation of women and children 
in prisons where their dying miseries are mocked by 
thin-lipped professions of humanity. The Govern- 
ment’s policy cuts at right angles across the successful 
line of British development and colonial expansion ; 
that policy is defended in language that is strange to 
the ears of Englishmen, and it is pursued by methods 
for which the darkest pages of history, from Poland to 
Armenia are ransacked for precedents. It has already 
made us the dread and the dismay of the nations who in 
old tines looked with hope to our country as a beacon for 
the wandering friends of freedom ; it has won for us the 
black looks and the curses of the struggling peoples of 
Europe, diverting those sympathies and admirations 
which were once our due to the homeless peasants and 
the warriors who have chosen a ragged liberty before 
a shameful peace. It is in the name of patriotism that 
Englishmen are implored not to question the disastrous 
effort to govern a great empire on new principles that 
have alienated the civilised world, paralysed our 
strength abroad and at home, and turned the prosperity 
of South Africa into a heap of ruins. 

In this pandemonium of alien enthusiasms and 
strange and ignorant follies the Liberal Leader has laid 
down clearly and resolutely one English principle. It 
is that white men cannot be governed within our Em- 
pire as a subjugated people. The task is impossible. 
If it is attempted it means, as Lord Monkswell said on 
Wednesday, that another foreign institution will be 
thrust upon us in the form of conscription. But the 
prospect is hopeless. The Boers have shown the world 
once again that the way of the tyrant is hard. The 
man who speaks and writes as if he belonged to the 
enémy is he who urges this nation to keep in that way 
till it is brought to certain ruin. Lord Londonderry 
said on Wednesday that conquered nations are amongst 
the most loyal members of the British Empire. There 
is not a single example of a free white nation brought 
by conquest within the British Empire. There is one 
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nation governed against its will, and if Lord London- 
derry draws encouragement from Ireland he must have 
been blind and deaf when he was Lord-Lieutenant. 
Imperialists talk of Canada, apparently ‘in ignorance 
of the truth that the French Canadians were never 


independent, that rebellion was condoned, and 
disaffection disarmed by kindness; that all 
their wishes were humoured and their customs 
respected; that they acquiesce in British rule 
because it leaves them free. Lord Londonderry 
is either referring to non-European races or he is 
wilfully misleading himself and his hearers. The 
British Empire contains no white conquered and 
contented nation. The Liberal Leader has laid 
down the principle, a principle not only of our 
conduct but of our life, that we cannot govern white 
men by force; it is the rock on which the Govern- 
ment’s policy must break. The Government may 
talk of conquest, supremacy, dominion, unconditional 
submission, obeisance to the British flag, and other 
savage battlecries of other empires ; but the truth 
remains that there is no room in our Empire for a 
hostile people, and that consent is the secret of its 
permanence. 

If our choice is between conquering and abandon- 
ing a white nation’s country, the issue is just as certain as 
was the issue of the American War. A Durham or an 
Elgin may find a new alternative. The Government 
themselves offer us no other choice. England was 
great, strong, and respected when she made the cause 
of freedom her own. If she chooses tyranny, she chooses 
failure The Liberal Leader is supported in his strong 
and courageous attack on this disastrous violation of our 
indispensable principles by a growing body of English- 
men, who are jealous of their traditions, apprehensive 
for their future, and conscious that, whatever the 
changes and chances of the moment, the cause 
of freedom will one day conquer. 


From billow and mountain and exhalation, 
The sunlight is darted through vapour and blast. 
From spirit to spirit, from nation to nation, 
From city to hamlet thy dawning is cast, 
And tyrants and slaves are like shadows of night 
In the van of the morning light. 





THE OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE CONCEN- 


TRATION CAMPS. 


HE tone of the controversy raised over the Blue 
Book on the camps, issued a week ago, is much 

to be regretted. Instead of studying it carefully, with 
a view to ascertaining the real causes of the mortality 
which has painfully impressed the whole public, many 
critics appear to have dived into the volume only to find 
a means of defending the Government and denouncing 
the critics of the concentration system. It would seem 
to be impossible in time of war to breathe a word on 
behalf of humanity without raising a cry of treason. 
There appear to be numbers ot honest and well- 
meaning people who conceive that the honour of their 
country is bound up with the defence of a system 





which is costing the lives of several hundred 
children every week. ,Those who hint that it is 
the radical reform of such a system that honour 
requires are denounced as bad patriots, so true is 
it that in time of war words change their meanings. 
The pressing question with regard to the camps is not 
as to the precise nature or degree of responsibility for 
the terrible mortality of the past six months, but rather 
as to the possibility of preventing mortality for the 
future. On this question some light is to be obtained 
from a careful study of the report, though the form in 
which it is cast is such as to darken counsel. 

If we read the report with a view to an answer to 
this practical question we shall not be greatly interested 
in the accusations brought by British doctors against 
Boer women. These accusations no doubt serve the 
purpose of those who only wish to find controversial 
weapons suited to their own requirements ; but no one 
who has considered the full significance of the statistics 
of mortality will admit that they can be explained by 
this cause alone. Under ordinary circumstances the Boer 
women can bring up their children. How otherwise 
could the Boer population of South Africa have increased 
twenty-fold in a century? There is here and there in 
the doctors’ reports in this Blue Book a suggestion that 
the mortality among the Boers in time of peace is 
altogether abnormal. The only effect of this sugges- 
tion on the mind of the reader who has studied the 
figures will be to instil the doubt whether the authors 
of these reports are to be regarded as highly compe- 
tent. The one thing painfully certain is that the British 
doctors have largely failed to win the confidence of 
their patients. Complaints are frequent of the disincli- 
nation of the Boer women to make use of the hospitals 
and when we find one doctor speaking of the Boers as 
‘*these creatures,” while another, even in pointing 
out the defects of a camp, goes out of his way 
to say that such faults are not matters of complaint to 
the Boer, one wonders whether everything possible has 
been done to win the confidence of patients. These 
medical men do not appear to recognise that their 
failure to improve their patients is not altogether to 
their credit. 

On the other hand, those who have made most use 
of the charges piled up against the Boers of dirt, 
ignorance, and perverseness have igno-ed the qualifica- 
tions and limitations of these charges to be found even 
in the evidence of the hostile witnesses who speak in 
this Blue Book. They are represented as making out 
that all Boers are dirty. If their evidence is scrutinised 
it will be seen to show rather that some Boers are dirty 
~~a charge which might also be brought against some 
Englishmen. There are frequent references to the 
cleanliness of tents—cleanliness which it must be no 
easy matter to maintain— and of the Transvaal camps 
generally the superintendent writes : ‘‘ A small per- 
centage of refugees whose habits are dirty often entails 
trouble and sickness on those who are careful.” No 
doubt the habits of the Boers are not adapted to life in 
dense aggregations, and that has made things worse ; 
but the fact does not diminish the responsibility of those 
who herded them into these great aggregations. 

To pass to the real causes of the terrible mortality, 
the evidence supplied by Miss Hobhouse’s report is 
confirmed by numberless scattered passages in this 
Blue Book. To begin with, her condemnation of the 
Bloemfontein camp arrangements—and this was the 
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camp which received her severest strictures—is here 
officially justified. Forwarding a medical report of 
this camp on April 18, Colonel Exham says: ‘‘ It will 
be seen that it is urgently necessary that active steps 
be taken to improve the sanitary state of the camp.” 
Nevertheless, when inspected again by Dr. Becker on 
June 1 the state of the camp was most deplorable. The 
causes of the terrible death-rate which has for months 
prevailed in this camp are summarised by him as 
follows : 


1. The indiscriminate massing together of people of all 
sorts from different parts of the colony in a large camp, 
whereby, no doubt, contagion is bound to assert itself. 

2. Insufficient hospital accommodation for infectious 
cases, 

3. Insufficient housing and covering, absence of warmth. 
The tents are thus not giving sufficient warmth to people 
who have been suddenly removed trom houses. Some of 
the tents are useless as a covering. In many cases also the 
supply of blankets is insufficient. 

4. Overcrowding in many tents. 

5. Insufficient latrine accommodation. 

6. Slops thrown about the tents. 

7- Insufficient supply of water as well for the washing of 
clothes as for the person. 

8. Bad nursing on the part of the people themselves, cold, 
want of room and breathing space. 

9. Insufficient food supply (the italics are Dr. Becher’s). I 
think half a pound of meat for an adult not sufficient. The 
Boer Afrikander is used to a great deal more. Fresh milk 
and vegetables (even though compressed or preserved in 
tins) should be supplied two or three times a week. Diar- 
rhoea is very prevalent amongst adults as amongst children, 
and is in many cases due to the food, in other cases un- 
doubtedly to the water. Water cannot be kept clean in 
tents into which wind and dust are constantly blown. The 
quality of meat supplied to the camp might with safety be 
improved. 

10, The drinking of locally-made hop and ginger beers is 
a great feeder of typhoid and diarrhoea. ‘The sale of this has 
now been happily stopped. 


This account of the mortality in one of the worst camps 
is by itself sufficient to dispose of the suggestion that 
the mortality is entirely traceable to bad habits and 
not primarily to the conditions of camp life. Sources 
of disease and death corresponding detail by detail 
with those here mentioned will be found scattered all 
over the report. 

Overcrowding, for instance, is referred to re- 
peatedly. The sheds erected at Johannesburg in 
March are condemned by Mr. G. Turner as draughty, 
cold, affording no privacy, and liable to accumulations 


of foul soil. Tents were then being put up. At Irene 
Dr. Franks admits ‘‘ distinct overcrowding” in some 


of the tents. 


‘In one tent, for instance, there are two women . a 
and nine children; some of the children are insufficiently 
clad, all poorly, In another tent there are three families 
(Ventess, Prinslo, and Dorfling); parents and children 
number fourteen. All had measles. Two children died 
last week.” 


After reciting facts of this kind‘we find Dr. Franks 
frequently remarking that but for an epidemic of 
measles the mortality in this or that camp would be 
low. One is reminded of Punch’s Yorkshireman, who 
thinks it will be fair if these showers keep off. At 
Nijlstroom Dr. Franks found sixty-two refugees in the 
gaol, which consisted of thirteen cells, ‘‘ for the most 
part small, airless, and dark.” ‘‘In one of the houses 
of Nijlstroom there were forty-nine people, who kept 
the place very dirty, and who quarrelled among them- 
selves.” At Heidelburg a room in a sod hut measuring 
12 ft. by 10 ft. accommodated on the average five 
people. 

While bad housing’ makes epidemics inevitable, 
destitution deprives the inmates of the stamina neces- 


sary to resist disease. There are repeated and pitiful 
accounts of the plight in which they are brought into 
camp. One from Heidelburg will suffice : 

“The condition of women and children captured on com- 
mando and sent into camp is pitiable in the extreme. They 
arrive here with nothing, and report the destruction of even 
their mattresses and blankets. This, of course, necessitates 


the issuing of blankets, &c., to them and considerably in- 
creases the expenditure of the department.” 


And yet we are told that the destitution is not of 
our causing, and that we must applaud the liberality of 
the Government in giving blankets, forgetful of those 
which it has taken away. The sufferings of the women 
and children from cold through want of clothing are 
frequently referred to in the reports. 

Ill-clothed and insufficiently housed, the camp 
population is also often badly fed. The cruel discrimi- 
nation between two classes of rations—from the in- 
ferior one of which meat was wholly absent—was 
abandoned as a regular rule at an early stage owing to 
protests in Parliament, but is still maintained for 
purposes of punishment. But, apart from this, the 
diet is defective. The meat is often admitted to be 
poor—in some cases it is mentioned that the sheep 
killed only averaged 15 lb. in weight—and, what is 
worse, both fresh and condensed milk are often un- 
obtainable luxuries for infants over one year. Those 
who maintain that the diet in the camps is better than 
anything the Boers are used to may with advantage 
read the following paragraph from the medical report 
in Middelburg camp in May : 


“ Diarrhwa.—Principally among children; this is due 
entirely to the rough and often careless feeding of young 
children, and the difficulty of obtaining a constant supply 
"Fie cases women, owing to the hardships they have 
had to endure, are forced to wean their children too early, 
and condensed milk is obtainable in far too small a quantity 
and too irregularly to meet absolute necessities.” 

There were only thirty-seven deaths at Middel- 
burg that month, and the report ends with some very 
strong recommendations as to nursing, food, and 
housing. Next month there were 166 deaths, and the 
superintendent complains that he is ‘‘ very short of wood 
for coffins.” The very same doctor who made the 
urgent recommendations a month before now attri- 
butes the high mortality to ‘‘ carelessness, and a most 
deplorable ignorance and lethargy ”"—a sidelight of 
some importance on the weight to be attached to some 
of these expressions of opinion. 

Overcrowded in insufficient shelters, with scanty 
clothes and little bedding, and improperly fed, it is 
little wonder that children and adults alike go down 
before epidemics as the grass before the scythe. 
To trace further the manifold causes of infec- 
tion, to inquire into the causes of the bad supplies 
which are at the root of the evil, to indicate subsidiary 
difficulties, and discuss remedies would carry us far 
beyond the limits of the space at our disposal. We 
shall make no apology for returning to the subject, for 
the condition of the camps is of all evils created by the 
war that which presses most urgently and immediately 
for reform. The Government have taken upon them- 
selves to organise life for these women and children. 
The organisation in one form or another is destined in 
all probability to last not for weeks or months, but 
years. If it is not improved it will result in the exter- 
mination of the majority of the Boer women and 
children. 
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‘*USEFUL LEGISLATION.” 


E referred a few weeks ago to a speech at 
Liverpool, in which the Duke of Devonshire 
hinted not obscurely that the Government were un- 
likely to do anything of importance in regard to educa- 
tion. At a meeting—also held at Liverpool—last 
Saturday the chairman of the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations (Lancashire and Cheshire Divi- 
sion) remarked ‘‘that it was quite time that the 
Unionist party in the House of Commons determined 
to carry out some useful legislation.” The Duke of 
Devonshire’s speech was the subject of some particu- 
larly severe criticism, and the Unionist delegates, 
though they had only themselves to blame if they still 
attached any importance to Mr. Chamberlain’s sonorous 
promises of social reform, were evidently indignant that 
a responsible Minister should have acknowledged 
so openly the legislative incapacity of his Govern- 
ment. A_ resolution was adopted expressing the 
general sense of the grave injury that would be 
inflicted upon the country by any further delay 
in dealing with the education question. If the con- 
ference had been held two days later the delegates, 
when they met, would have been less crestfallen if 
they had not been less perplexed. For Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, speaking at Leamington, said that he was 
not in the secrets of the Government, but he was on 
very firm ground when he said that there would be a 
very important education measure passed next session. 
It must be assumed that either the wind the Duke of 
Devonshire was whistling for three weeks ago has 
already sprung up, or else that Mr. Lyttelton knows more 
about the intentions of the Government on a particular 
matter than the Minister to whose Department that 
matter happens to belong. It is difficult to find any 
grounds for the first assumption. The second is not 
even extraordinary, for the normal frontiers and boun- 
daries of Departments have never been recognised in 
this Government, and there is nothing now surprising 
in the spectacle of a private member interpreting the 
intentions of a _ responsible Minister whose own 
declarations have been vague and unpromising. 

It would, however, be premature to expect very 
much from this Government. The reform to which 
Mr. Lyttelton looks forward is apparently an arrange- 
ment for helping the Voluntary schools out of the rates 
and making some concession to the demand for local 
popular control. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Balfour refused to consider the proposals made in 1897, 
when he carried his Education Bill without amendment, 
for securing some representation on the local managing 
bodies of the interests of the locality, the parents, or 
the teachers. It is evident enough, as, indeed, Mr. 
Lyttelton admits, that the Act of that year has not 
relieved the Voluntary school managers of their 
difficulties; it has discouraged subscriptions and 
aggravated all the ill-will and odium which the 
private control of the Voluntary schools provokes, 
without offering any guarantee for the improvement of 
education. If the Government should now introduce 
another measure that would inflame all these feuds and 
quarrels, the Unionist party would have succeeded in 
making a controversy that was dormant for twenty-five 


years after the settlement of 1870 bitter and acute 
three times in six years. We do not argue that 
the arrangement made in that year was necessarily 
a final settlement, or that it was an inviolable 
contract never under any conditions to be dis- 
turbed. Our main complaint against the Govern- 
ment is that they have reopened the controversy 
in a series of petty and paltry interferences which have 
made the whole question infinitely more difficult of 
settlement. A strong Government preserved from the 
temptations that beset a precarious tenure, with a 
public opinion more than usually alive to the import- 
ance of education, they have shrunk from large mea- 
sures and comprehensive views. There is at. this 
moment amongst persons interested in education a 
keen appreciation of the necessity of economising our 
resources, organising our institutions, and so turning 
them to the best account. What have the Government 
done to help such a reform? A _ new confusion 
has been introduced into the province of elementary 
education in the form of the Voluntary Schools Asso- 
ciaticn. 

In the province of Secondary Education, where 
the Government had the advantage of the advice of a 
strong Commission, nothing constructive has been 
done. The only contribution the Government has 
made to the creation of a plan has been to threaten, to 
destroy, or to~paralyse institutions which had been at 
work and developing for many years. The Higher 
Grade schools have done, by universal admission, a 
valuable work. They would occupy an important 
place in any intelligent scheme of educational organi- 
sation. A wise Government would have seen that 
these institutions, however they had grown up, were 
useful and indispensable to the country, and that the 
real question for an Educational Minister was how to turn 
them to the best account. As Mr. Cox pointed out in 
his address last week to the head masters of Higher 
Grade schools, the value and place of these schools 
were explicitly recognised at a conference of head- 
masters of Secondary schools and of Higher Grade 
schools in 1897. In some respects the most important 
feature of that conference was that the head masters of 
Secondary schools in Bradford and Leicester, where 
the competition of Higher Grade schools is particularly 
severe, agreed to a concordat by which the boundaries 
separating Higher Grade schools from Secondary 
schools were mapped out. Such definition seems to us 
to be of great importance. The ideal Higher Grade 
school should be the climax of primary education, 
and the experience of France shows that a _ wise 
policy may make them into a pliant and adaptable 
system of infinite value, answering to the varying 
necessities of different parts of the country. The 
actual Higher Grade school may, in some cases, either 
from mismanagement or from the absence of Secondary 
schools, usurp some of the functions of a Secondary 
school. The remedy for such misapplication of energy 
and power lies in the provision of adequate means of 
Secondary Education and the synoptic organisation of 
authorities. The Government have introduced a 
remedy which is incomparably worse than the 
mischief. Instead of recognising that the Higher 
Grade schools might be. wisely organised and de- 
veloped as the climax of primary education, they have 
executed a number of ‘minor..manceuvres. designed 
to embarrass the School Boards and discourage the 
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Higher Grade schools. The most reasonable course 
to pursue would seem to be to create your authorities 
for Secondary Education and then to proceed to define 
the province of the Higher Grade schools. This would 
have seemed to be the natural course, however the 
Government intended to organise the control and 
direction of Secondary Education ; whether their aim 
was to create one authority for all education or separate 
authorities for different branches. The Government have 
not created their authorities for Secondary Education. 
They argue that you must have variety, and different 
towns and districts may adopt different plans. But the 
road to variety is not necessarily through haphazard 
and slipshod contrivances. The Government’s idea of 
creating a new order is to destroy institutions that must 
have their place in any order. A philosopher once bade 
us beware of those men who only do good through evil. 
The present Government have wasted six years without 
advancing a single step towards the reorganisation of 
education, and the apprehension with which we watch 
the attempt to destroy the Higher Grade schools is in 
no way allayed by the assurance from such a quarter 
that their destruction is the preliminary to a careful and 
comprehensive scheme, 





THE SAD PLIGHT OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


The rateable value of the City of London is about 
four and a half millions—that is to say, one thirty-ninth 
part of the rateable value of England and Wales. When 
the official figures of the cost of the war for the current 
financial year have been increased by supplementary loans 
and estimates, the burden upon England and Wales for 
the twelve months will prove to be at least 65 millions, 
The City of London will have contributed about £1,666,000, 
or £32,000 a week, without counting in her enormous but 
indirect losses, 


HE City of London is unique. It is probably the 

most valuable piece of ground of its size in 

the world, 650 acres with a rateable value of four anda 

half millions. It is visited by more rich men every day 
than any other commercial quarter of any other city. 

It might have been thought—for is not wealth 
synonymous with wisdom ?—and even confidently ex- 
pected, that such a city would have been distinguished 
for long-sighted prudence and wise zeal for improve- 
ment. Yet the City of London has not even shown 
itself capable of self-government. It is still open to 
the reproach of John Stuart Mill, who spoke in a 
famous chapter of his Representative Government 
of ‘* the fantastical trappings of that union of modern 
jobbing and antiquated foppery—the Corporation of the 
City of London.” 

In reply to this, however, it will be said that the 
ratepayers of the City live, for the most part, out of the 
City. Their interest in the City is not local, but com- 
mercial, and so long as jobbing and foppery do not 
interfere seriously with business your City man is con- 
tent. But how does the matter stand with regard to 
national or Imperial politics? I remember very well 
being assured, shortly after the war broke out, by one 





of those Liberal-Conservatives who abound in this 
metropolis—a man thoroughly Liberal in his sentiments 
and thoroughly Conservative in his votes—that the 
City of London is staunchly devoted to the principle of 
Free Trade, and that no Government which tampers 
with those principles would have the support of the 
City. And undoubtedly a community which can ac- 
cumulate wealth so vast, and can amass enormous 
annual profits, simply because it holds the key to the 
mechanism of exchange in the greatest free trade 
country in the world, might naturally have been 
expected to hold to that key and to that free system 
with the tenacity of a bulldog. 

Then again, if there is one object more essential to 
the prosperity of the City than even Free Trade itself that 
object is the maintenance of British credit. We feel 
certain that anyone in the City would have predicted 
that a Government, even though it had been directly 
inspired by Heaven, must, nevertheless, if it lowered 
Consols from 114 to g1 and initiated the first attack 
upon free trade principles, which has been made since 
the fifties, have incurred the whole weight of the 
hostility of the City of London. Yet it is seven months 
since the sugar and coal duties; it is more than two 
years and a half since Sir Michael Hicks-Beach first 
started Consols on their downward course by raiding 
the sinking fund not for the purposes of reproductive 
expenditure upon commercial objects, but merely to 
feed the insatiable belly of military and naval experts. 

The merest novice in private finance might have 
been expected to realise what a public expenditure of a 
million and a half a week upon an aimless war for 
territories which will not even pay the cost of alien 
administration, and are situated five thousand miles 
away, would mean for home trade and finance. He 
might have seen long ago, as he has learnt by the sad 
experience of the last year, that this enormous sum 
taken week by week out of the public pocket 
must produce a scarcity of money most detri- 
mental to all forms of industrial enterprise in this 
country. It is quite true that an expenditure of 
national capital upon war material, amounting pos- 
sibly to a quarter of a million a week, stimulates 
certain industries in such favoured towns as Birming- 
ham and Sheffield, and serves to employ a good deal 
of surplus labour and to keep up wages as well as to 
raise prices for a time. There was doubtless a super- 
ficial air of prosperity in the places where the prodigal 
son spent his money. But the longer war goes on the 
less is the stimulus and the worse will be the depression 
when that stimulus is withdrawn. The great banking 
and trading corporations must be already beginning to 
tremble at the consequences which the unforeseen 
prolongation of the South African war is just 
beginning to develop at home. Serious trouble has 
already begun in Germany and France, where trade 
depression has not been dosed so heavily with the 
poisonous medicine of warlike expenditure out of 
capital. 

Perhaps the most astonishing feature of the situa- 
tion has been the determination with which the financial 
organs of the City have set themselves to blind the eyes 
of their readers to the dangers of the new policy of 
aggression. A change of tone is only now beginning 
to be discernible. The Séa¢ist, for example, began 
early in the autumn to complain about the misconduct 
of the war, and before long no doubt it will advance a 
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little further and may possibly venture to complain of 
the magnitude of military expenditure, and to 
compare the cost of military operations with 
the profits which may be derived from them. 
There is no doubt at all that the foreign element 
in the City which took such a prominent part in 
the early demonstrations of patriotism did regard the 
war, like Mr. Rhodes, as a business enterprise. They 
thought the flag a commercial asset, and expected to 
secure profits for themselves more than equal to the 
small share which they would have to pay out of the 
maximum sum of eleven millions which it was esti- 
mated that the war might cost. And when, to the 
unmixed delight of almost the whole London Press, 
negotiations were superseded by war, South African 
securities rose considerably, and South African mining 
shares jumped up about 25 per cent. 

What is the position now ? Consols are drooping, 
and they will continue to droop until wiser counsels 
prevail among the governing classes of this country. 
“ Kaffirs ” are depressed, and a very heavy fall may be 
expected at almost any moment; in fact, as soon as 
any considerable class of speculative investors is 
forced to realise. Then look at the cessation of com- 
pany promotion. Few people can remember the time 
when this business, which is the special perquisite of 
thes City of London, was in such a low state. The 
investor, it is said, will not look at industrial enter- 
prises ; he prefers, in view of the international situation, 
to invest such money as he can lay aside in safe 
securities ; and Consols are so cheap and so plentiful 
that there is no need and no demand for the company 
promoter. Then again the increase of taxes, and 
especially of the income-tax, is beginning to make 
a considerable kole in the profits of manufacturers and 
merchants. The national dividend is being partly 
invested in national debt, and partly appropriated to 
national taxes for war purposes. If taxes were being 
raised for great industrial schemes at home, for the 
improvement of canals, or for the purchase of unsuc- 
cessful and ill-managed lines of railway, then the tax- 
payer would get something for his money; but not 
even the most Imperialist of German-speaking British 
merchants can expect much good from the purchases 
of South American mules or Hungarian horses, or 
even from the exportation of loyal schoolmistresses 
to teach a new national anthem to the children who 
still survive our concentration camps. 

Take another aspect of the losses of the City 
of London. Its daily population is about 309,000, 
and of these about 260,000 persons find their way back 
to their homes in other parts of London or in the 
suburbs. Let us take the case of a man with a family 
and a moderate house rent. Add his taxes at home to 
those which he pays in respect of his business. Con- 
sider, too, how his household accounts suffer in con- 
sequence of the war. I have before me an accurate 
price list prepared from her own accounts by a careful 
housewife in the West End—I need not give her name 
nor advertise that of her grocer—which shows how very 
general has been that rise of prices in articles of con- 
sumption which has been brought about by the direct 
or indirect operation of the war. 


Price in May, June, July, August, 1899. Price now. 
3. d. s. d. 
; = ove oe I 6 per Ib. 1 8 
Coffee we owe «OF 6 oper Ib. - I 8 
Raising o 6 per lb, © 8 


Price in May, June, July, August, 1899. ane 
s. d. s. d. 
Sultanas Oo 7 perlb. o 8 
Currants o per lb. o 6* 
Candles o 6% per box o 84 
Rice ... © 3 perlb. © 4 
Gelatine o 8 per 2 oz. packet o 8} 
Sapolio © 3¢ per block Oo 4 
Sago’... o 3 per lb. oO 4 
Lentils o 2+ per lb. 0 3 
Loaf Sugar ... 1 6 per6 lb. 1 9 


* Currants have been up as high as 8d. per lb., but have 
fallen again lately. 
It is only right to add that some articles such as 
tapioca, yellow soap, flour, French plums, soda, 
semoOlina, candied peel, blacking, vinegar, macaroni, 
tapers, cornflour, salt, pepper, mustard, ground rice, and 
oatmeal remain at the same price; but then some of 
these have already been ear-marked by the Zimes and 
other more openly Protectionist organs for duties. A 
moderate duty upon meat, corn, oats, and barley is 
recommended, for it would—we are assured—assist the 
revenue and “‘ broaden the basis of taxation.’’ No doubt ; 
and those duties will have to be paid day by day and 
week by week by all persons who eat food in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and even—to return to the 
special subject ot this article—by the two hundred 
thousand odd unconverted but not inconvertible Jingoes 
who inhabit the City of London by day. 


F. W. H. 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.* 


I. 


volumes or six hundred, can never be complete. 
It may come to an end, but complete, in the sense in 
which Gibbon’s History is complete, it can never be. 
The three supplemental volumes just issued by Smith, 
Elder, and Co. to their great work are proof alike of the 
heroism of the effort to achieve completeness and of its 
impossibility. The editor and his associates have 
panted after the Angel of Death, but in vain. They 
fixed a date, the death of Queen Victoria, January 22, 
1901, as the furthest limit of their supplemental efforts. 
‘* Any person,” says the editor, almost in the language 
of a notice board, ‘‘ dying at a later date than the 
Queen is disqualified for notice.” Poor fellows, 
they have escaped rates and taxes, but they can- 
not enter into the Kingdom of National Biography 
—at least they must wait a decade or two. Some- 
what mournfully does the editor, in a prefatory 
note, record the names of thirty-eight persons who, but 
for the unseasonable prolongation of their lives for six 
months beyond the date of their Sovereign’s death, 
would have been included in the supplement. As it is, 
they are not there, these thirty-eight, they are excluded 
by arule. It was inevitable; no slight was intended. 
A Dictionary of Biography can never be complete. 

Of the sixty-three volumes composing the original 
issue, the publication of which extended over fifteen 
years, we have already on numerous occasions ex- 
pressed a favourable opinion. It would indeed have 
been churlish to express any other. The Dictionary is 


A DICTIONARY of Biography, be it in sixty 





* DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Sidney 
Lee, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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a great work, nobly planned and well executed, and 
free from all taint of commercialism. It fulfils, in our 
judgment, all the qualifications of a book for the 
library ; it is good to skim, good to study, good to 
refer to. It will add to your knowledge, refresh your 
knowledge, and verify your knowledge. It will save 
time, hours of the time and very often pounds of the 
money of the writer of books. The only person it can 
injure is the miscellaneous writer, who in pre-dictionary 
days could occasionally turn an honest penny by collect- 
ing a few stray facts about some departed worthy, 
some notable obscurity, and make a magazine article 
out of them, thereby feeding his young or replenishing 
his tobacco pouch. Now it is all in the Dictionary. 

Faultless the Dictionary is not ; but for the most 
part its faults will remain undiscovered save by a few 
experts to whom their discovery will afford an almost 
infinite delight ; and as experts have few pleasures and 
of necessity lead dreary lives—for who would willingly 
associate himself with an expert ?—we are disposed to 
think that this quality of the Dictionary ought to be 
included among its many merits. 

In the obscurer paths of history, and all her paths 
are badly lighted, the pale student sometimes encounters 
two nobodies of the same name and period ; slender 
indeed is the record of known or even reported facts 
against either, but, so it is darkly rumoured, on at 
least one occasion, and in one place, one great Dic- 
tionary has blundered in attributing the record of one of 
these nobodies to the other, each, be it remembered, 
bearing the same name. When two experts meet, 
great is their felicity over this blunder—so great that 
for the moment they forget their mutual hatred and 
contempt. 

The Dictionary’s sins of commission are, we are 
well persuaded, as few as the infirmities of Nature 
would permit. Omission is another matter. You 
must omit—yet who is to be omitted? No exact test 
is possible. It is not lack of merit that must exclude, 
else Titus Oates would not be in Volume 41; it is not 
mere notoriety that will include, else every murderer 
would be found sub nomine. Murderers you must have, 
and bruisers, and jockeys, and breeders of shorthorns, 
and members of Parliament, but not all—by no means 
all—yet which? 

No literary, historical, or philosophical test is 
possible. It is in vain to try to find one for such a heap 
of heroes, rogues, and dullards as are to be found in 
this great Dictionary. The only test is a practical one, 
and it is admirably rendered in the prefatory note to 
the first of these three supplemental volumes: ‘‘ The 
right of a person to notice in the Dictionary has 
been held to depend on the probability that his career 
would be the object of intelligent inquiry on the part of 
an appreciable number of persons a generation or more 
hence.” 

This is sound dictionary lore. It is vague, of 
course. What is intelligent inquiry as distinguished 
from stupid curiosity ? What is an appreciable number 
of persons? How are you to distinguish between the 
curiosity of the next generation and that of succeeding 
generations ? 

This last question directly bears on these supple- 
mental volumes, which, of course, are full of names 
recently borne, about whom therefore a certain measure 
of curiosity is widely if thinly spread. In one’s contem- 
poraries one is always interested. The mere fact 
that you have seen a man makes him at least sufficiently 
interesting to render fifty lines about him readable 
matter. 

Turning now to the first of these supplemental 
volumes we are glad to see that it contains in its fore 
part a short memoir of the giver of the feast, the late 
Mr. George Smith. Mr. Smith was the sort of man 
Dr. Johnson would have loved to praise. He raised 
the price of literature and made a fortune for himself. 
He had courage and faith, and could combine generosity 





with book-keeping. It is men like these who do good 
and accomplish great things. All who in days to come 
use the Dictionary will be well disposed to bless the 
memory of George Smith for somewhat of the same 
class of reasons as have invoked blessings on the head 
of General Wade and other road-makers. This Dic- 
tionary is a great highway through English history and 
literature, and Smith and his navvies made it. 

In this volume, as, indeed, in all the others, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the number, interest, 
and importance of the notices of soldiers who in 
India and elsewhere have led lives of combined daring 
and usefulness. Military biography, even when it exists 
in the accustomed shape, is apt to be too technical for 
popularity, unless it be the biography of some chance 
warrior who has the fortune, good or bad, to take the 
public taste. The world knows little of its greatest 
soldiers. 

The first name in the first volume is that or 
Augustus Abbott, the second is Frederick Abbott, and 
the third is James Abbott—three brothers who all won 
fame in India. Augustus in his. twenty-first year 
commanded a battery of two eighteen-pounder guns, 
built on the counterscarp of a ditch during the siege of 
Bhartpur. He held the battery for three weeks without 
relief. He was present with his men at the assault and 
capture of Ghazni in July, 1839, and occupied Kabul in 
August. His career in India, where he earned the name 
of its finest artilleryman, ended in 1859. It is only in 
the Dictionary that the lay reader has any chance of 
becoming acquainted with such brave departed heroes 
as these Abbotts. 

Old Cambridge men will read with pleasure the 
notice of Professor Adams, theastronomer, and joint dis- 
coverer with the illustrious Leverrier of the planet Nep- 
tune. Adams was a true son of Cambridge, not addicted 
to lecturing on any other public art, but whose name 
and memory seem to become a _ tradition of 
accuracy, honesty, excellence, and simplicity. Two 
of the pleasantest things in our day are things that did 
not happen. Adams did not quarrel with Leverrier 
over Neptune, and Wallace did not quarrel with Darwin 
over the origin of species. Adams declined a knight- 
hood and the office of Astronomer Royal. 

Turning over the pages we come across the name 
of Lady Marian Alford, and are forcibly reminded of 
the different ways in which influence is wielded. For 
many years Lady Marian Alford radiated kindness, 
promoted refinement, and maintained dignity. She 
loved art, and was qualified to criticise it. She loved 
good society, meaning by that dubious phrase the 
society of men and women of birth and breeding, of 
taste and refinement, and in their company her con- 
versation was of unrivalled excellence. In the London 
of to-day, where vulgar people of all ranks jostle 
shoulders together, and where a game of cards has 
destroyed intelligent intercourse, there is no longer 
room, save in a Dictionary, for a Lady Marian 
Alford. 

William Allingham, the poet ; Henry Allon, the 
Independent Minister, and Sir James Allport, the manager 
of the Midland Railway, follow one another in rapid 
succession. The present writer knew all three. How 
far future generations will be curious to know about 
them it is impossible to say. Some of Mr. Allingham’s 
verses are not likely to be quite forgotten. Mr. Allon’s 
published sermons are hardly likely to be read, whilst 
Allport’s great achievement was the abolition of the 
second class passenger on the Midland Railway. How- 
ever, there they are in the Dictionary taking their 
chance. 

Three other A’s we see looming through the fog— 
Fred Archer, the jockey ; Lord Armstrong, the maker 
of big guns and compiler of huge fortunes; and 
Matthew Arnold, poet and critic. Of these men, the 
jockey was probably the widest known at the date of 
his death... He was the second son of ‘‘.Billy ” Archer, 
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a jockey of the old school, who early apprenticed the 
promising boy to Matthew Dawson, the famous New- 
market trainer. Jockeys began early. Fred Archer, 
when fifteen years old and scaling 5 st. 7 lb., won the 
Cesarewitch on the back of Salvano, and two years 
later, seated on Atlantic, he won the Two Thousand 
Guineas. Archer’s annus mirabalis, his third of 
September, was 1885, when, as the Dictionary tells us, 
he won the Two Thousand Guineas on Paradox, the 
Oaks on Lonely, the Derby on Melton, the St. Leger 
on the same horse, and the Grand Prix on Paradox. 
What crowned hours! Who need be reminded that he 
also won the Derby in 1880 on Bend Or, snatching the 
victory with a mighty rush from Robert the Devil. He 
is said (we still quote the Dictionary) to have worn 
silk 8,084 times, and to have ridden 2,748 winners. 
‘* Where is your Wully Gladstone now ?” is an excla- 
mation that might easily have come to the lips of many, 
when poor Fred Archer, who shot himself in a fit of 
depression, was buried at Newmarket, the Downing- 
street of jockeys, on November 12, 1886. He was but 
twenty-nine. He left a large fortune behind him. He 
was a great popular favourite, and could he have had a 
public funeral, and his admirers been free to follow it, 
no other man’s obsequies would have attracted such 
crowds. 

Lord Armstrong is not likely to be forgotten. 
Without Armstrongs there can be no Bismarcks, with- 
out Bismarcks no empires. We live in days of great 
combinations of nations and trades, and great combina- 
tions must ultimately rest on great guns. 

But in the long run, for the stern chase, our nomi- 
nee for the Great Memory Stakes is Matthew Arnold. 
He will be remembered the longest ofall the A’s in this 
volume assembled, and the only B who will run him 
hard, and may beat him, is another poet his fastidious 
taste rejected—the poet Browning ; though Bright and 
Bradlaugh will for different reasons prove stayers. 


A. B. 





BOTHA’S RAID. 
FROM Our MILITARY CORRESPONDENT. 


| N the last two numbers we have dealt with three of the 

principal factors of the present situation in South 
Africa. We stated at the end of our last article that we 
should deal in the present number with the nature and pro- 
bable effect upon the enemy of the recent engagements in 
the South-Eastern Transvaal. These engagements have all 
been part of an evidently prearranged plan, and have 
been executed by a force of which General Botha was the 
leader, and, though it is but the principal of many such 
movements, it may serve as an example of the type of war- 
fare to which we must now accustom ourselves. It admir- 
ably illustrates all those points which now chiefly concern 
military opinion upon the war—namely, (1) the efficiency of 
the blockhouse system ; (2) the nature and accuracy of the 
news received in England ; (3) the mobility of the enemy, 
and (4) the general character of his tactics. 

Before dealing with this raid in particular we would 
lay down a general proposition with which we think no 
quarrel can be made. It is as follows: The object of the 
enemy is to wear us out. ‘Their principal ally is time ; their 
principal obstacle, the immense resources which still lie in 
the hands of this country, and which, if they had been 
properly used at an earlier stage of the war by statesmen 
with some kind prevision, might have brought the cam- 
paign to an early termination. We repeat, the object of 
the few thousand men (there may be as few as twelve or 
there may be as many as seventeen) still in the field against 
us is in no way concerned with the principal operations of 


ordinary warfare. They cannot give battle in force; they 
have no kind of object in “invasion” properly so-called ; 
they cannot hope permanently to cut the lines of communi- 
cation ; they certainly cannot lay siege even to a small post. 
No; their object is simply to keep the war alive, and mean- 
while to keep our forces so continually moving, so con- 
tinually active, and so continually anxious with regard to 
an enemy’s presence as to exhaust their energy. No other 
strategy could recommend itself to anyone in his senses, 
under the conditions in which the Boers now find them- 
selves ; and it is a measure of the incapacity of our Minister 
of War and of our correspondents that they should suggest 
the enemy to have any other objects than these. 

This being said, it will be instructive to note the 
nature, rapidity, and effect of General Botha’s raid. 
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In the above sketch map the crosses indicate the frontier; the interrupted lines 
indicate the railways, all strongly defended by blockhouses and occasional 
garrisons ; the full black marks indicate the probable position of blockhouses 
at the time. 


The THICK BLACK LINE indicates the enemy’s course of march during the six or 
seven weeks the Raid lasted, and the number of days which each step took to 
accomplish is written by the side, 


Here is a map illustrating the field of operation. It 
shows the south-eastern triangle of the Transvaal between 
the Delagoa and Natal Railways and the Portuguese fron- 
tier. A scale of miles appended gives the dimensions of this 
area, which are, roughly speaking, those of a space not quite 
three hundred miles every way, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, some 250 by 270 by 240—very much what northern 
England is if you include North Wales and imagine part 
of the Irish Sea to be dry land. 

In the early part of September, which is the latter end 
of the South African winter, or perhaps more properly the 
beginning of the South African spring, one year more or less 
after the last great battle and the inception of the new 
method of warfare, General Botha was gathering his men in 
the neighbourhoed of Ermelo ; that is, as nearly as possible, 
in the centre of this triangle. The exact force which he 
gathered was probably in the neighbourhood of 4,000 men. 
We may, of course, neglect for the purposes of serious his- 
tory the fantastic figures with which we are fed by our 
ridiculous Secretary of State for War and by the mutilated 
telegrams which we are permitted to read. The number of 
combatants engaged in various widely-separated spots 
enables us to arrive at a very fair estimate of the number of 
the enemy, and we repeat that, though these can hardly have 
been more than 4,000, there can scarcely in all have been 
much less than 3,000. : 

The whole of these were not under the direct com- 
mand of the Boer Commander-in-Chief. The largest body 
he seems to have had with him at any one time (which was 
during the retreat from Vryheid and in the engagement 
with General Kitchener) was, by our own estimate, no more 
than 2,000 men, and large parties were detached for the 
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attack on the two railway lines, and later for the scouring of 
the country in front of the line of march upon Bethel. 

With this force, then, of which not more than two- 
thirds, or even less, accompanied him personally, and of 
which the remaining third was scattered for the purpose of 
making feints and of withdrawing our attention in various 
cirections, he began marching due south. 

We were acquainted with his intentions, and sent great 
bodies of men down the Natal line with the object of in- 
tercepting him should he cross the Buffalo and attempt 
the entry into Natal. At the same time, in order to discount 
any failures which might befall us, a rumour was spread 
abroad that Botha intended an invasion of southern Natal 
and was marching upon Greytown. This report deceived 
nobody upon the continent, and can have been manufac- 
tured with no kind of object save that of enlivening the 
rather gloomy spirit of our great towns ; for if you premise 
that your enemy is going to do something which no one 
in his senses would do, and if you then prove that he 
did not do it, you can twist the result into some appearance 
of success. There would be no conceivable object in an 
“invasion” of Natal with 2,000 men. The railway is ex- 
tremely strongly held, the great mass of the population will 
furnish no recruits to the Boers, and indeed it is impossible 
to discover (nor has anybody attempted to define) what a 
Boer general could desire as the fruit of such an effort. 

What Botha actually did was this: He first of all 
captured three guns on September 17 at a point on the 
frontier due west of Vryheid; he took at the same time, 
or killed or wounded, three companies of men and Major 
Gough, an efficient and universally respected officer. He re- 
leased his prisoners, and disappeared eastward. That was 
the first blow in those harassing tactics which he had very 
wisely adopted. 

He pressed himself in no way, but moved somewhat 
leisurely south-eastward ; while upon the news of this re- 
verse the Natal volunteers, such as they were, were 
mobilised. 

The Times correspondent—a gentleman to whom it 
will be our duty to refer several times in this article (he 
had told us already that Botha was preparing for “ the last 
desperate rally ”)—remarked upon the 23rd that Botha was 
going north, and upon the 25th informed us that he was 
in a precarious position unless, indeed, he chose to “ ride 
for a fall” by crossing the frontier and meeting the enor- 
mous forces opposed to him. But the correspondent was 
hopelessly wrong. Botha was not going north. He was 
going south; for the next day—the 26th—this leader, of 
whose whereabouts no one had the least idea, attacked a 
small British garrison at Itala, the heroic resistance of which 
should become famous in the annals of our Army. We are, 
unfortunately, not concerned here with the valour and en- 
durance of the troops upon that occasion—a valour and 
endurance remarkable even among the many feats of arms 
which have dignified this otherwise inglorious war. For the 
purpose of our present subject we can only remark that the 
garrison was compelled to retire, and that we have not yet 
had a consecutive account of what happened afterwards. 
A certain number of men were left to look after the stores 
of the camp, and the most ridiculous stories were circulated 
as to the Boer losses. We call these stories ridiculous be- 
cause at the lowest estimate they would have involved three 
or four hundred Boer wounded, and at the highest a thou- 
sand ; whereas, as a fact, no wounded men of theirs were 
discovered by our very large torce which immediately after- 
wards swept all that part of the country. Nor does it require 
any effort of argument to prove that the wounded could not 
have been withdrawn in a body after such an engagement as 
Ttala was reported to be. 

Botha did not leave the scene of this success with any 
precipitation ; he appeared the next day, and for two days 
afterwards, in the immediate neighbourhood. On Septem- 
ber 29 he captured a large convoy near Melmoth, and on 
the 30th, the next day, another large convoy belonging to 
General Bruce Hamilton’s force. It is remarkable that we 
have as yet received no kind of account, or at least no in- 
telligible account, of how these convoys surrendered or of 
what the Boers captured with them. 


On or about October 1 Botha began moving northward. 
He was supposed to be closely pursued by a southern 
column and to be intercepted in his retreat by three 
northern columns, spread out in a line in the district of 
Vryheid. In less than a week he was already well to the 
north of the first barrier, and as for his southern pursuers 
they did not trouble him much, for they were moving at the 
rate of less than four miles a day. Upon October 6 he bea 
off the pursuit of General Kitchener, and moved with the 
utmost leisure, going no more than seven miles a day, 
towards and over Pivaan’s Bridge, near which he still appears 
to have been on the 13th of the month. 


What follows is of considerable interest to those who 
desire to know how unreliable are the “summaries” and 
“situations” which reach us from the front. It may be 
said without exaggeration that from October 13 onwards for 
more than a fortnight (to be accurate, for seventeen days) 
no one had the least idea of where the Boer force might be. 


We will not weary our readers with the speech of the 
Governor of Natal, who imagined it a military success to 
allude to the enemy as curs upon the 16th. Nor will we 
weary them with the ineptitudes of the Z'7mes correspondent, 
who told us that Botha had been “ warned to go north,” and 
had fled, abandoning his force, having learnt a lesson, 
according to this astounding person, from his awful disaster 
at Itala. That an individual of this capacity should report 
upon the 22nd that he was still in the neighbourhood of 
Pictretief, or upon the 24th that he had again escaped with 
a small body, is also hardly worth recording ; but upon the 
31st the Z'zmes correspondent (and he is no worse and no 
more foolish than the rest) did commit a very monumental 
error. He told us that Botha, with a wretched remnant of 
perhaps a hundred men, was near Lake Chrissie. 


Now, let our readers note the position of Lake Chrissie, 
where Botha and his hundred men were upon October 31. 
U pon the day before Botha, who had never been anywhere 
near Lake Chrissie and who had not been in any way 
troubled by the line of blockhouses, had fallen with his full 
force upon the rear guard of Benson’s column, nearly a 
hundred miles to the west of his supposed position, and, as 
we now all know, had crushed it and retired with its two 
guns. 

Since that moment—that is, for more than three weeks 
—the Boer general has again disappeared. No one has the 
least idea where he is, or where he may next strike. His 
raid from the first blow to the last occupied exactly six 
weeks. He lost no prisoners, he was never surrounded, 
and, with the exception of thirteen wagons (supposed to 
belong to his force) waich were discovered upon the Swazi- 
land frontier, he is no weaker than when he set out. He 
has, on the contrary, to his credit the surprise with which 
he opened his successes, the break up of the force at Itala, 
the capture of two convoys near Melmoth, the evasion of 
the converging forces more than ten times superior to his 
own, the beating off of his pursuers upon October 6, the 
passage of what should have been an impenetrable line of 
defence, and he ended with the very considerable suc- 
cess of Baakenlaagte, north-west of Bethel. And mean- 
while he had relieved pressure elsewhere and indirectly 
caused us three sharp though small reverses, each hundreds 
of miles from the others. 


However unpleasant the fact is, it remains true that 
this kind of thing heartens the Boers and disheartens our 
own troops. Under the present conditions of the war it 
is ridiculous to regard such achievements as these, crowded 
as they were into so short a space of time, as doing anything 
but weakening our army in the field. They teach one plain 
lesson which the Government ought to face, but which 
they do not face: until we have a comparatively large 
force (a) trained, (2) disciplined, (c) well chosen, (@) fresh, 
and (e) very mobile, they will in no way be able to arrest 
the succession of these blows. Such a force the Govern- 
ment is taking no kind of pains to raise ; it lives from hand 
to mouth, and hopes continually, vaguely, and without any 
ground for the end of hostilities ; and, worst. of all, it is 
afraid of a possible failure if it appealed once more—after 
all its false prophecies—to the energy of the country. 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION AND THE 


FAMINE UNION. 


HY does the India Office suppress the report of 

the last Famine Commission? The Commis- 

sion, which consisted of Sir Antony MacDonnell and three 
colleagues, all of them officials and only one an Indian, was 
appointed last December. ‘The report was signed at Naini 
Tal on May 8, and, although it has to some extent been 
made public in India, together with the resolution of the 
Government of India concerning it, it has not yet been 
issued in the form of a Blue-book. The reason, or the 
excuse, for this protracted delay is not quite obvious. At 
first it was said that the report was being withheld in order 
that the Government of Bombay might rush into law a 
measure which would meet in advance some of the cri- 
ticisms of the Commission upon the land revenue systém ot 
the Bombay Presidency. But that pretext, if it was ever 
seriously held, no longer exists. ‘The bill to amend, or 
at least to change, the Bombay Land Revenue Code has 
now been enacted, amid the opposition of the Bombay 
public. Nor will it be suggested that the report of an 
Indian Famine Commission has no interest for the public 
at home. ‘To that suggestion, if it were made, there would 
be at least two answers: one is the liberality with which 
the British public has contributed to the relief funds ; 
another is the insight with which non-official observers 
have detected flaws in the relief system and gaps in the 
machinery of preventive measures. Nothing in the report ot 
the Commission is more remarkable than its repeated en- 
dorsement of non-official criticisms and suggestions emanat- 
ing alike from India and from this country. The report con- 
sists of two sections, dealing respectively with the two main 
problems which famine suggests—namely, (1) How is famine 
to be prevented ? and (2) How, when it comes, is it to be 
relieved? Of these questions it is obvious that the first is 
more important than the second. If prevention is better 
than cure, it is far better than mitigation. Nor is it merely 
that the question of prevention is more fundamental ; it is 





also the ground which has been less explored, while 
the labours of successive Famine Commissions have 


gradually brought the relief system to a level of toler- 
able efficiency. 

Nevertheless, for some mysterious reason, which the 
Government only knows, Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into the second question and 
not the first. The resolution appointing the Commission 
set Out in minute detail the various issues which were to be 
examined in relation to the relief system. To see Low the 
relief system worked, and how, if at all, it might be im- 
proved, was the chief, and almost the sole, task to which 
Sir Antony and his colleagues were invited. But in a kind 
of postscript to the resolution the Government of India was 
good enough to add these words: “'The Commission will 
not be precluded from recording any recommendations or 
opinions which it is thought may be of use either in anti- 
cipation or in treatment of future famines.” ‘This was not 
exactly an instruction to grapple with the problem of pre- 
vention. Measures in anticipation are not the same as 
preventive measures. But the Commission had the good 
sense to put a generous interpretation upon this hesitating 
and half-hearted suggestion, and by far the most valuable 
part of its report is the section devoted to “ protective 
measures.” ‘To do justice to either section of the report 
would require some space. But it may be said in general 
terms that, so far as the relief system is concerned, the 
Commission concurs with non-official critics, both English 
and Indian, in recommending better preparation for famine, 
more use of non-efficial help, early and liberal advances 
for wells and other village improvements, the abolition of 


the “ distance test” and, indeed, of all tests but the labour 
test, the prompt distribution of gratuitous relief, more use 
of village works, the abolition of fines and the “ penal 
minimum,” better establishment, better and more numerous 
hospital assistants, an increase of railway rolling-stock for 
the carriage of fodder, and more wisdom and promptness 
in remissions and suspensions of land revenue and advances 
to cultivators. A few passages from the report of the Com- 
missioners may well be cited. “In no province,” they say, 
“were well-considered programmes of public or village 
works ready at the beginning of the famine.” Again, “ it 
would be easy to multiply instances in which the policy of 
the local government was Lampered or the administration 
was diverted from its proper course by the insufficiency otf 
establishments.” “The want of tools was felt at the outset 
not less than the want of establishment.” “We were 
struck by the little use made of non-official agency in every 
province in the recent famine.” With reference to gra- 
tuitous relief, they report: “ We were struck by the failure 
of the local officers in Bombay to take the action in this 
respect which the code and the orders of the Government 
required—a failure which was one cause of the great mor- 
tality in Gujarat.” And of the need of preparing schemes 
of relief works in advance, the Commissioners say: “ We 
believe that had such a scheme been in reserve in Gujarat, 
for instance, much of the panic and some of the mortality 
would have been avoided.” 


Of the more doubtful recommendations of the Com- 
mission—such as the proposal of a strict system of piece- 
work—it is not necessary to speak. But it would not be 
easy to exaggerate the value of the recommendations made 
under the head of “ protective measures.” The most im- 
portant of them call for greater elasticity in the revenue 
demands made on the cultivator, regular suspensions and 
remissions of revenue as a preventive measure in bad years, 
the foundation of agricultural banks, generous advances 
under the Agricultural Loans Acts, various measures, both 
executive and legislative, to deal with indebtedness in Bom- 
bay (including elasticity in the collection of the Government 
demand and a reformed system of land records), and, last, 
but by no means least, the development of irrigation. “ Rail- 
way construction,” the report says, “ has played its part in 
the policy of famine insurance,” and the Commissioners ex- 
press “ cordial approval of a.new departure in famine policy 
which would place irrigation works in the place that pro- 
tective railways have hitherto occupied in the famine insu- 
rance programme.” Very drastic indeed is the Commis- 
sion’s criticism of the land revenue policy of the Bombay 
Government, nor is the ground of criticism removed by the 
measure recently hurried into law. “The policy of the 
Bombay Government,” the report says, “in regard to the 
collection of land revenue is stricter than that of any other 
Government in India.” Its action in the matter of suspen- 
sions of revenue is found to be “ directly in conflict with the 
principles which we consider to be vital in times of famine.” 
Of the pressure of the land revenue in the Deccan districts 
the Commissioners write : 





“We have no doubt that it cannot be collected in short 
years without forcing the rayats into debt.” 


And of agricultural banks the Commissioners say : 


“ We attach the highest importanee to the establishment 
of some organisation or method whereby cultivators may 
obtain, without paying usurious rates of interest and with- 
out being given undue facilities for incurring debt, the 
advances necessary for carrying on their business.” 


It will be admitted that these are important recom- 
mendations, and if the authorities show no great alacrity in 
giving effect to them it may be hoped that public opinion 
will provide the necessary stimulus. What is now wanted 
is a further inquiry which will take up the matter at the 
point where Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Commission, ham- 
pered by narrow terms of reference, had to leave it. Such 
inquiry has been asked for on many occasions in the House 
of Commons, and the Secretary for India has admitted the 
need. “I agree,” said Lord George Hamilton, in the 
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midst of the famine of 1897 (House of Commons, January 
26, 1897), “I agree that the opportunity this famine affords 
ought not to be allowed to pass without our taking every 
opportunity to inquire into and ascertain the best methods 
of protecting the people of India from the recurrence of 
similar calamities.” Lord George Hamilton, in that pas- 
sage, contemplated an inquiry having special reference to 
the problem of prevention. No such inquiry has been 
held. Yet it is interesting to note that the resolution 
appointing the Commission which has just reported con- 
tained words that suggested a supplementary inquiry. “It 
would be manifestly undesirable,” the resolution observed, 
“ to postpone the labours of the present Commission” until 
it was definitely known whether further inquiry should be 
undertaken. The lines upon which this further inquiry 
should proceed have, it may be suggested, been well 
marked out by the Indian Famine Union, recently 
formed upon a non-political basis under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Leonard Courtney. Sir Antony MacDonnell and his 
colleagues have carried the investigation down as far as the 
indebtedness of the cultivator. The Famine Union, in 
the memorial which is shortly to be presented to the 
Secretary of State, prays for detailed inquiry into the 
economic condition of a limited number of selected villages, 
with the view of ascertaining the exact financial position ot 
each cultivator and the history and causes of his difficulties. 
It is suggested that “in each province the local administra 
tion should select typical villages, and appoint suitable 
persons, including officials and non-officials, Europeans ana 
Indians,” to conduct this investigation. Could any pro- 
posal be mote opportune ? 
G. H. 





IMPERIALISM THE POLICY OF INVESTORS. 


Y far the most important economic factor in Im- 
perialism is the influence relating to investments. 
The growing cosmopolitanism of capital is the greatest 
economic change of this generation. Every advanced 
industrial nation is tending to place a larger share of 
its capital outside the limits of its own political area, in 
foreign countries, or in colonies, and to draw a grow- 
ing income from this source. 

No exact or even approximate estimate of the total 
amount of the income of the British nation derived 
from foreign investments is possible. We possess, how- 
ever, in the income-tax assessments a measurement of 
certain large sections of investments, from which we 
can form some judgment as to the total size of the 
income from foreign and colonial sources, and the rate 
of its growth. 


INCOME FROM FOREIGN INVESTMENTS ASSURED TO 


INCOME-TAX. 








1884. 1888. 1892. 1896, 1900. 
4 4 4 4 & 
From Indian 
public re- | 
; Venue ...... 2,607,942 3:130,959 3-203 $73 3475-75! 3-§87,919 
ndian Rails . 4.544,406 4,841,647 4. 580,797 45543.909 4,693,795 
Colonial and 
foreign pub- 
lic securities, 
i thekwus 2 232,26 6,757,736 949,017 23 b ane of 
Railways phe 13,233,271 1957579739 14,949,017 16,419,933 18,394,380 
of U.K, ... 3:777>592 4,178,456 8,013,838 13,032,556 | 14,043,107 
Foreign and ras 
Colonial In- 
vestments 9,665,853 18,069,573 | 23,981,545 17,428,870 19.547,085 
33,829,124 | 46,978,371 | 54,728,770 | 54,901,079 | 60,266,886 








From this table it appears that the period of energetic 
Imperialism has been co-incident with a remarkable 
growth in the income from external investments. 
The income from these sources has nearly doubled 
in the period 1884-1900, while the portion derived from 
Foreign Railways and Foreign and Colonial Invest- 
ments has increased at a still more rapid rate. 


These figures only give the foreign income which 
can be identified as such. To them must be added a 
large amount of income which escapes these income- 
tax returns, including considerable sums which would 
appear as profits of businesses carried on in the United 
Kingdom, such as insurance companies, investment 
trusts, and land mortgage companies, many of which 
derive a large part of their income from foreign invest- 
ments. How rapid is the growth of this order of 
investment is seen from the published returns of 
investments of life insurance companies which show 
that their investments in mortgages outside the United 
Kingdom had grown from about £6,000,000 in 1890 to 
£13,000,000 in 1898. 


Mr. Giffen estimated the incomie derived froit 
foreign sources as profit, interest and pensions in 1882 
at 470,000,000, and in a paper read before the 
Statistical Society in March, 1899, he estimated the 
income from these same sources for the current year 
at £90,000,000. It is probable that this last figure is 
an underestimate, for ifthe items of foreign income not 
included as such under the Income-tax Returns bear the 
same proportion to those included as in 1882, the 
present total of income from foreign and colonial invest 
ments should be £ 120,000,000 rather than £g0,000,000, 
Mr. Giffen hazards the calculation that the new public 
investments abroad in the sixteen years 1882-1898 
amounted to over £800,000,000, ‘‘ and though part of 
the sum may have been nominal only, the real invest- 
ment must have been enormous.” 


Mr. Mulaill gives the following estimate of the size 
and growth of our foreign and colonial investments 
since 1862: 


Year Amount, Per cent. 
' Million £. Annual Increase. 
1862 144 in ia _ 
1872 600 dn as 45°6 
i882 875 27°5 
1893 1,698 748 


This last amount is of especial interest, because it repre- 
sents the most thorough investigation made by a most 
competent economist for the Dictionary of Political 
Economy. The investments included under this figure 
may be classified under the following general heads : 


Loans, Million £. Railways. Sundries. 
Foreign, 525 U.S.A., 120 Banks, 50 
Colonial, 225 Colonial, 140 Lands, 100 
Municipal, 20 Various, 128 Mines, &c., 390 

77° 388 540 


In other words, in 1893, the British capital invested 
abroad represented about 15 per cent. of the total 
wealth of the United Kingdom ; nearly one-half of this 
capital was in the form of loans to foreign and colonial 
Governments, of the rest a large proportion was in- 
vested in railways, banks, telegraphs, and other public 
services owned, controlled, or vitally affected by 
Governments, while most of the remainder was placed 
in lands and mines or in industries directly dependent 
on land values. 


Income-tax returns and other statistics descriptive 
of the growth of these investments indicate that the 
total amount of British investments abroad at the end 
of the nineteenth century cannot be set down at a 
lower figure than £2,000,000,000. Considering 
that Sir R. Giffen regarded as ‘‘ moderate” the 
estimate of £1,700,000,000 in 1892, the figure here 
named is probably below the truth. 
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Now, without placing any undue reliance upon 
these estimates, we cannot fail to recognise that in 
dealing with these foreign investments we are facing 
by far the most important factor in the economics of 


Imperialism. Whatever figures we take, two facts 
are evident. First, that the income derived as interest 
upon foreign investments enormously exceeds that 
derived as profits upon ordinary export and import 
trade. Secondly, that while our foreign and colonial 
trade, and presumably the income from it, are growing 
but slowly, the share of our import values representing 
income from foreign investments is growing very 
rapidly, 

In a former article I pointed out how small a pro- 
portion of our national income appeared to be derived 
as profits from external trade. It seemed unintelli- 
gible that the enormous costs and risks of the new 
Imperialism should be undertaken for such small 
results in the shape of increase to external trade, espe- 
cially when the size and character of the new markets 
acquired were taken into consideration. The statistics 
of foreign investments, however, shed clear light upon 
the economic forces which are dominating our policy. 
While the manufacturing and trading classes make 
little out of their new markets, paying, if they knew it, 
much more in taxation than they get out of them in 
trade, it is quite otherwise with the investor. 

It is not too much to say that the modern foreign 
policy of Great Britain, and to a somewhat less extent of 
the continental nations and the United States, is primarily 
a struggle for profitable markets of investment. Toa 
larger extent every year Great Britain is becoming a 
nation living upon tribute from abroad, and the classes 
who enjoy this tribute have an ever-increasing incen- 
tive to employ the public policy, the public purse, and 
the public force to extend the field of their private 
investments, and to safeguard and improve their exist- 
ing investments. This is, perhaps, the most important 
fact in modern politics, and the obscurity in which it is 
wrapped constitutes the gravest danger to our State. 

Aggressive Imperialism, which costs the taxpayer 
so dear, which is of so little value to the manufacturer 
and trader, which is fraught with such grave incal- 
culable peril to the citizen, is a source of great gains 
to the investor who cannot find at home the profitable 
use he seeks for his capital and insists that his Govern- 
ment shall help him to profitable and secure investments 
abroad. 

If; contemplating the enormous expenditure on 
armatients, the ruinous wars, the diplomatic audacity 
or knavety by which modern Governments seek to 
extend their territorial power, we put the plain practical 
question: Cui bono? the first and most obvious 
answer is! The investor. 

_ Our import trade for 1898 amounted to 
4£,470,000,600. If our gain upon this were confined 
to ordinaty trade profits it might be reckoned at 
some 424,000,000 (5 per cent. upon the turnover). 
Considerable though this sum is, it does not seem to 
yield an economic motive power sufficient to explain 
the dominance which business considerations have 
obtained over our Imperial policy. Only when we 
realise that some £ 100,000,000 out of this £ 470,000,000 
is pure profit upon investment do we understand whence 
the real economic impulse to Imperialism is derived. 


Investors who have put their money in foreign 
lands upon terms which take full account of risks con- 
nected with the political conditions of the country, 
desire to use the resources of their Government to 
minimise these risks and so to enhance the capital value 
and the interest of their private investments. The 


investing and speculative classes in general also desire 
that Great Britain should take other foreign areas 
under her flag in order to secure new areas for profit- 
able investment and speculation. 


J. A. Hopson. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE Government has again been disappointing the 
Money market. It had been generally assumed that 
its payments being notoriously somewhat in arrear, the 
proceeds of the last Consols instalment would have been 
promptly disbursed. The Treasury, however, has been 
of late doling out its resources, in view, doubtless, of a 
probable ‘‘ squeeze” before Parliament furnishes new 
supplies for the voracious maw of the War Office. The 
anticipated abundance of money has thus not so far 
been in evidence, and any extra demands, such as 
Stock Exchange payments or a call on Colonial stock 
issues, have sent borrowers to the Bank of England 
for short loans at the official rate. This recurring 
scarcity has neutralised to some extent the improve- 
ment in the monetary position due to the large 
shipments of gold from the United States. These 
remittances have hitherto been made on French 
account ; but their receipt has restored a measure of 
ease to the Paris and Berlin markets and obviated to 
that extent the necessity for further continental 
demands on our resources. The bullion movement 
across the Atlantic will no doubt shortly be checked by 
the effect on exchange rates of shipments of cotton and 
other produce, unusually late during the present 
season; but there seems now very little chance of a 
return drain of money, which was the one contingency 
which might give rise to stringency in this market. 
Caution is still necessary in money-dealing as well as 
in the Stock markets while the war continues; but 
the outlook for loan and discount rates is certainly 
clearer so far as international relations are concerned. 
The gold drain, setting in at a time when the 
metal might be expected to flow in from Europe, has 
led to much anxious discussion in Wall Street, where 
the effect has been to postpone the ‘‘boom ” on the 
crest of which the various railroad combinations and 
‘trusts’ were to market their accumulations of paper 
values. Apart from the movements of securities and 
the use of European capital to carry out various 
‘* deals”—estimates as to which must be largely con- 
jecture—the necessity for bullion remittances is cer- 
tainly due in a measure to the shrinkage in the exports 
of American merchandise. Mr. O. P. Austin, the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics at Washington, in an 
article in the Morth American Review, points out that 
so far in the current year there has been a reduction of 
12 per cent. in the manufactured exports, the decreases 
being mainly in copper, iron and steel, and petroleum. 
Lower prices are chiefly responsible for the falling-off 
in oil shipments, and the same is true of iron and steel 
exports. The article points out that a similar reduction 
has taken place in the exports of these commodities 
from other countries, with the sole exception of 
Germany, where dull trade has led to efforts of 
manufacturers to unload by exportation the accumu- 
lated stocks for which their home market no longer 
offers an attractive field. The statistics of copper 
show the weakness of the position taken up by the 
American combination which has hitherto maintained 
the price of the metal. Mr. Austin refers to the 
increased production in all parts of the world, and 
shows that while the European markets have increased 
their supplies from other sources, their American 
purchases have fallen off, while foreign copper is now 
actually invading the markets of the United States, the 
greatest copper-producing country of the world. The 
outlook does not seem promising for the American 
**trust,” but should be in favour of the consumer. 
Judging from the Parliamentary bills of which 
notices have so far appeared, there are no very 
important or contentious schemes proposed by the 
leading British railway companies. The Brighton 
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Electric line makes its bow to the public, but whether 
it will survive the ordeal of the necessary preliminaries 
before reaching the Committee rooms remains to be 
seen. It will, of course, be keenly opposed by the 
existing company, who will urge that if and when 
long-distance electric traction is shown to be advan- 
tageous, their system is available forits use. The com- 
pany, by the way, has appointed two electrical experts 
to advise as to the employment, where practicable, of 
the newer form of traction. The London and Tilbury 
Company propose to ask powers for electric traction 
On its line, doubtless so as to be ready for a connection 
with the Metropolitan District when the conversion of 
the underground system takes place. A number of 
provincial and suburban electric railways and tramways 
are also projected, and will give rise to active contests 
in Parliament, where competition with existing routes 
is proposed. It is useless, however, to discuss their 
prospects until the usual weeding-out process has 
taken place, preparatory to the introduction of 
the bills. It is to be hoped when the surviving 
measures come up for discussion in the House 
some intelligible plan will be laid down and adhered 
to so that the much - needed increased facilities 
for inter-communication may be provided for the Metro- 
polis. The proposed extension of the Central London 
line from the Mansion House to Liverpool-street and 
the provision of increased facilities for working that 
useful system by a return route vid Cannon-street, the 
Strand, and Piccadilly are at least steps in the right 
direction. There will be busy times in the Committee 
rooms next Session. 

No undignified haste is shown in the deliberations 
of the tribunals appointed in Switzerland to decide on 
questions of international law and finance. The 
Delagoa Bay railway inquiry dragged out to an 
almost interminable length, and the consideration of 
the questions involved in the disposal of the funds now 
lying in the Bank of England as the proceeds of sales 
of guano by the Chilian Government made subsequent 
to the war with Peru have only been settled during the 
past week. The sum of £558,000 in dispute is divided 
in the proportion of about two-thirds to the French and 
American consignees and one-third to the Peruvian 
Corporation. As the latter body had already, under 
agreement with the Chilian Government, withdrawn 
rather more than the sum now allocated, and distri- 
buted it among the security holders interested, but 
little effect was produced on the price of stocks. There 
had been, however, some dealings recently at about 
2s. 6d. per £100 in certificates, which represented the 
reversionary rights to the funds in question, and which 
are now declared to be valueless. 

E. R. McD. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUNICEPS. 


‘THE council of the Owens College, Manchester, intend to 
apply for an Act of Parliament to exempt the college from 
the payment of rates. This application raises an impor- 
tant and rather difficult question. The Birmingham Uni- 
versity has already secured exemption, and so have the 
Voluntary schools; a bill was even introduced by Mr. 
Channing last session to exempt hospitals from all rates. 
Ihe arguments on behalf of exemption are, briefly, (1) that 
such institutions relieve the poor law and educational 
authorities of a good many expenses ; (2) that they are not 
profit-making bodies, and benefit little from local rates ; and 
(3) that as large grants are even now made by corporations 


to colleges, a saving in the cost of assessment and collection 
would be effected by substituting exemption for grants. 

On the other hand, it may be urged (1) that these in- 
stitutions benefit as much as other properties from local 
expenditure on such matters as lignung, watching, and 
drainage ; (2) that the burden of rates serves a useful econo- 
mic purpose, forcing away from the centre of our big towns 
all those concerns which are not indispensable in that 
limited area (and hospitals, except for accidents, are cer- 
tainly not among these) ; (3) that in the case of institutions 
such as hospitals, which depend mainly on subscriptions, the 
saving im rates may be counterbalanced by the loss in sub- 
scriptions, as, indeed, happened in the case of the Voluntary 
schools ; and (4) that a grant should be preferable to an 
exemption, because, being a yearly contribution, and de- 
pending on efficiency, it gives the local authority some voice 
in the management of the institution. It may be even main- 
tained that the real exemption would sometimes be gained 
by the ground landlord, because these institutions, being 
exempt, would be able to pay a higher rent, or an increased 
purchase-money, and thus to outbid otner concerns for the 
most valuable sites. The difficulty of drawing the line be- 
tween exempt and non-exempt institutions may, for the 
present, be neglected, but when an institution is situated in 
one parish, and serves half a dozen other parishes, it is 
clearly unjust to throw the burden of its rates on the single 
parish. On the whole, perhaps, a case has been made out for 
exemption from certain rates, such as poor’s rate, and the 
loss thus inflicted might be made good by a grant, condi- 
tioned by efficiency, from the Exchequer. ‘The case for the 
Owens College, however, is at least as strong as that of the 
Birmingham University, and much stronger than that for 
hospitals. 

Mr. Walter Long, in a speech on Monday, outlined the 
Government’s London Water Bill. As far as one can under- 
stand him, the water authority is to be a trust, or board, 
elected by various bodies within and without the County 
Council area. But the principle of election is stated by 
Mr. Long in an extraordinary sentence: “ ‘The Government 
asked that in its origin it should be an elected body, but, 
having elected it, it was a Conservative principle that they 
should leave it to select the men to manage particular 
affairs.” 

What this means we really cannot say, unless it be that 
the board is to co-opt its members. If so, the most deter- 
mined opposition may be expected from the County 
Council and Liberal M.P.’s. The most serious objec- 
tion to the proposed Water Board is based, not so 
much on its supersession of the County Council as on the 
suspicion that it will be constituted unfairly., z.¢., we shall 
probably find that all sorts of bodies, such as the ‘Thames 
Conservancy, which are not even popularly elected them- 
selves, will outvote the representatives of London. Mr. 
Long’s reference to purchase was equally cryptic. He be- 
lieved “ that public opinion would not for one moment stand 
any confiscation of rights which were properly held, and 
which had been exercised in the .interests of the com- 
nvunity.” No one, of course, suggests such a thing. What Mr. 
Long means, probably, is that the properties of the various 
companies are to be valued on the assumption that each 
has a monopoly. ‘That assumption, however, has been 
completely demolished. Several companies were estab- 
lished by Parliament on the express understanding that 
they were to reduce water rates by competition. 

“ In these days of centralisation, the discretion allowed 
to town councils to vote their mayor such remuneration as 
they think reasonable is a privilege not to be despised. It 
is true that municipal accounts are not subject to the irri- 
tating scrutiny of Government officials with their tyrannical 
methods of disallowance and surcharge, but even an elected 
auditor has been known to manifest scruples, and a system 
which allows a fund under the innocent title of the mayor's 
salary to cover a multitude of doubtfully legal though per- 
haps eminently desirable little bills has its conveniences. 
Uninitiated persons wonder at the varying amounts voted in 
different places, and in the same place in different years, to 
enable the mayor to sustain the dignity of his office, and 
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something more than the pecuniary circumstances of the 
particular holder of the office is no doubt often the cause of 
the variation. This year, in view of the Coronation, and the 
anticipated boom in illuminated addresses, the salary is 
generally higher than usual. ‘The alderman whom the Car- 
diff Town Council delighted to honour made three curious 
stipulations: (1) that no intoxicating liquors should be 
served in the mayor’s parlour during his term of office ; (2) 
that he should not be called on to spend more than £150 
out of his own pocket; and (3) that he should receive a 
unanimous vote. It is a striking testimony to his popularity 
that he was elected, and the salary of £1,500 assigned to 
the office should enable him to set the fountains of the 
Welsh capital flowing with Kops ale and ginger beer, when 
the time comes for every one of his loyal subjects to drink 
His Majesty’s health. 

In his presidential address to the Royal Statistical 
Society on Tuesday, Lord Avebury discussed the report of 
the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, and fell foul of 
Judge O'Connor, one of the members of the Commission, 
who stated in a separate report that the landowners of Eng- 
land receive from the rest of their fellow citizens a quittance 
amounting to more than a hundred millions per annum. 
Lord Avebury’s reply is that “ the actual amount of nominal 
rent,” a curious phrase, is not much more than half that 
sum, and he adds to our amazement and to the amazement 
we should suppose of all intelligent persons, that “ if a very 
moderate interest were allowed for outlay his belief is that 
it will be found that there is actually no rent at all on the 
land itself.” 

Lord Avebury does not seem to have profited by his 
study of the report, for he professes not to understand the 
point of a comparison between the rateable values, the rates 
and the imperial subvention of the County of Westmorland, 
and the town of Oldham. The point is, if we may be allowed 
to explain the obvious, that whereas the rates of Westmor- 
land are light, and the rates of Oldham are heavy, the grants 
in aid of Westmorland ratepayers are large and the grants 
in aid of Oldham ratepayers are small. In another part of 
his address he tries to refute Mr. Sanger’s contention that 
“the permanent portion of the rates must be omitted” 
in determining their incidence, by suggesting the income-tax 
as an analogy. “A man buys N. W. R. stock, subject to 
income-tax, and pays less for it in consequence,” which is 
absurd. The income-tax applies to all kinds of property, 
and cannot, therefore, affect their value, the land tax applies 
to one kind only, and does affect its value. 


[Communications with regard to these columns should be 
aldressed to MunicEPs, Sfeaker office.] 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


A SUGGESTION FOR TERMINATING THE WAR. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—As yours seems the only periodical to which I 
have access here, which will admit of any discussion as to 
the way of terminating the war in South Africa, except 
by the “ unconditional surrender” of the fighting Boers, | 
venture to send you a suggestion which I made in a letter 
to the Sectator some eight or nine months ago, but which 
that paper refused to insert. 

It is to follow the precedent of the New Zealand War. 
Englishmen love precedents; the New Zealand War with 
the Maoris is exactly one in all points resembling the Boer 








War. We had at one time ten thousand British troops, 
and from four to five thousand colonial Volunteers and 
Militia chasing a force of Maoris that never numbered 
more than 2,000 in the field at once. And the British 
forces utterly failed. The Maoris adopted the same tactics 
as the Boers; they harassed the British, led them into 
ambuscades, when attacked, defended themselves until 
they saw that defeat was inevitable, and then ran away. 

Now, at iast the British Government got tired of spend- 
ing a million a year on the Maori War, and keeping ten 
thousand British troops in the colony, so about 1870 they 
withdrew the troops. There was the usual howl from the 
colonists, threats were even held out that New Zealand 
would cut the painter, the Colonial Office laughed at the 
threats, and every British soldier was at last withdrawn. 
The Colonial Government, left to itself, very soon made a 
sort of informal armistice. A line was drawn, north and 
south, behind which no European was allowed to penetrate 
under pain of instant death. I remember that after I 
came to the colony individuals—three at least—were mur- 
dered by the Maoris with absolute impunity for violating 
the aukati, as the border was called. No attempt was made 
to get hold of the murderers, because it was known that 
any such attempt would lead to a renewal of the war. 

The land on which the Maoris lived had all been 
confiscated for treason—yet they were permitted to live 
on it. Some of the tribes had elected a king; he was 
never recognised, yet the third of the dynasty now reigns 
as King Mahuta. He was sued a few weeks ago in Wel- 
lington for the entertainment of his suite, and was de- 
fended in the magistrate’s court. But this is when he comes 
out into European territory. In his own—the King country 
—no magistrate would venture to issue a summons to him. 
For years these people remained isolated; shot every 
European who attempted to intrude upon them, and 
sulkily held aloof from all intercourse with Europeans. 
But gradually their isolation is being broken in upon; 
kuropeans are no longer shot at sight—I have myself been 
in the King country; the railway is slowly—very slowly 
—penetrating their fastnesses, and although they are not 
amenable to colonial law, except when they are mixed up 
with the Europeans, they give us no trouble. An act of 
amnesty was passed years ago, which covered the perpetra- 
tion of horrible massacres, and well-known murderers of 
women and little children have walked the streets of Auck- 
land with perfect impunity. 

Surely some armistice might be arranged with the 
Boers, and a small portion of territory allotted to them, 
for six or twelve months—such armistice to be renewed if 
necessary. Any armed person attempting to pass the 
boundary line, to be shot at sight. 

In a few years the Boers, like the Maoris, would calm 
down. After all, we are of the same race—not like the 
Maoris of different colour and race. 

I forgot to mention that the greater portion of the 
confiscated land was restored to the Maoris.—Yours, &c., 


R. H. Bakewe tr, M.D. 
Auckland, New Zealand, 
October 18, 1901. 


MR. ASQUITH. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In the autumn of 1899 Mr. Asquith declared 
himself “ with an emphasis that could not be exaggerated ” 
(to use a phrase employed by him ona _ subsequent occasion) 
against the policy of annexing the Dutch Republics. He 
has since, he tells us, become “a slow and reluctant con- 
vert ” to the policy of annexation. 

In the summer of this year Mr. Asquith declared him- 
self “ with an emphasis that cannot be exaggerated” against 
the policy of banishment by simple proclamation, 
i.¢., banishment without legal trial or statutory author- 
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ity. Since that declaration was made two things have 
happened: a large number of Boer leaders have been 
banished by simple proclamation, and Mr. Asquith has 
made two political speeches. In the earlier of these he 
discreetly asked for further information about the banish- 
ments; in the second (on Saturday last) he—still more 
discreetly—said nothing about the banishments at all. Are 
we to infer that he has meanwhile become “a slow and re- 
luctant convert” to the policy of banishment by proclama- 
tion ? 

There is yet another question as to which Mr. Asquith 
has repeatedly expressed himself with an emphasis that can- 
not be exaggerated, and that is the question of restoring 
tu the two Republics their independence. Now, many 
sincere lovers of England are firmly convinced that the 
policy of restoration is the only policy that offers the 
slightest chance of a durable peace in South Africa. They 
believe, also, that the wisdom (to say nothing of the jus- 
tice) of the policy of restoration will be more and more 
widely recognised as time goes on. ‘They would welcome 
Mr. Asquith as a convert—even as a slow and reluctant 
convert—to their view. But in the meantime the lessons 
of a somewhat unfortunate experience, and the interests, if 
not of his reputation for foresight and statesmanship, then 
at least of his personal dignity, might seem to suggest to 
Mr. Asquith the advisability of moderating in some measure 
the emphasis of his declarations on this most important 
question.—Yours, &c., 

j. ©. &. 

November, 1got. 


“GENEROSITY” VERSUS “JUSTICE.” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Slagg thinks an “enduring settlement” of 
our difficulties in South Africa can be secured on the basis 
of generosity, vice justice superseded—a curious position 
for a Liberal, which, presumably, Mr. Slagg claims to be. 
But has he considered facts and probabilities, has he formed 
a correct estimate of the Boer character? This, I think, 
has been too much ignored, and the Boer himself treated 
as a negligible quantity. The matter being simply one 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Opposition, 
may we not doubt the susceptibility of the Boer to the 
noble virtue of generosity? Here we have been, the past 
two years, sparing no expense in blood and treasure in 
attempting to force on him our most generous gift of 
British Colonial citizenship, and yet, if we may judge from 
President Steyn’s reply to Lord Kitchener, nothing short of 
the independence enjoyed before the war will be accepted, 
extermination being preferred to our beneficent rule. And 
this after our modern Attilas have devastated their country, 
turned it into a desert, swept the non-combatants—old men, 
women, and infants—into prison camps, where they are 
slowly, or rather swiftly, being done to death! Could base 
ingratitude further go? It must be surely consoling to the 
Government to find how little difference exists between their 
proposals and those of Liberals, vide Mr. Slagg. But if 
those proposals are rejected and the alternative—extermina- 
tion—be resorted to, where would Mr. Slagg be? In dis- 
cussing our Irish difficulties, it is said Garibaldi suggested 
“ Try Liberty,” and, Mr. Slagg notwithstanding, may we not 
suggest “ Try justice” ?—Yours, &c., 

G. ScRINE. 

Trowbridge, November 19, 1901. 


LOCAL OPTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I venture to think that Mr. Thomasson, in his 


letter a fortnight ago, is a little unfair to your leader writer. 


The article, as I read it, states two things: (1) That there is 
a demand for “complete control of the liquor traffic” by 
localities, which is certainly true, and (2) that local control 
being in accordance with Liberal principles, Liberals are 
prepared to grant it in relation to the drink traffic “as in 
other directions.” 

That is to say, localities should have a control over 
the drink traffic similar to that which they have 
over education, roads, sanitation, &c., Z.¢., a control 
limited by Acts of Parliament and _ supervised by 
a central department, such as the Local Government 
Board. The option in such matters is not between 
roads and no roads, or between schools and no schools, 
but between wide and narrow roads, or smooth and 
rough, or between teaching chemistry and teaching cookery. 
Local option, as applied to the liquor traffic would, as I 
read your article, give localities power to regulate the 
numbers, hours of opening, &c., of licensed houses; not 
to say that there shall be none.—Yours, &c., 


An Op LIBERAL. 


THE POTTERIES ARBITRATION. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I feel bound to protest against the article in your 
current issue under the above heading. You ignore the 
fact that the evidence brought by the Home Office to sup- 
port their novel proposal to limit the amount of soluble lead 
in pottery glazes entirely broke down when submitted to 
Lord James and the arbitrators. Even the foreign manu- 
facturers who were brought to support the Home Office case 
failed to doso. Whatever else may have been demonstrated 
Ly Drs. Thorpe and Oliver, this at least was made clear : that 
continental manufacturers whose works they declare to have 
been free from plumbism for many years are working with 
glazes whose soluble lead contents are at least four times as 
high as the standard sought to be enforced in England. 
How was it possible for any fair-minded man, in face of 
such disclosures as these, to arrive at any other conclusion 
than that the Home Office case—so far as it related to a 
standard of solubility—had broken down and must be with- 
drawn ? That the Home Office should have come into 
court with a case they could not substantiate, is in no sense 
the fault of Lord James. 

As to your sentence about “rules which required 
muzzles, nail brushes, and acid drinks to protect the 
workers,” you are strangely in error, for neither muzzles nor 
acid drinks are mentioned in the existing rules, and your 
statement as it stands is a grotesque travesty of rules which 
have fully proved their value. So far from the measures 
previously put forward by the Home Office having been 
dilatory or half-hearted, the special rules of 1898, under 
which every pottery works in this country has been carried 
on since the early part of 1899, have already reduced the 
cases of plumbism from the official figure of 457 in 1898 to 
87 in the ten months of this year that have just passed. ‘The 
decrease has been rapid and continuous, and in the opinion 
of medical men in the Staffordshire potteries, who are best 
qualified to judge, the existing rules, extended as they have 
been by Lord James, are quite sufficient to entirely stamp 
out the severer cases and to reduce the slight cases (which 
are readily and absolutely curable) to infinitesimal pro- 
portions. ' 

We are continually being told that English manufac- 
turers are far behind their continental and American com- 
petitors. In pottery, at all events, this is not so; but if 
English manufacturers are to have their materials interfered 
with on the order of a Secretary of State, it is to be hoped 
that he will be better advised than he seems to have been 
in the present instance. 

Permit me to add that the pottery manufacturers as a 
body fully realise their duty to protect the health of their 
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workpeople. Many of them have for years spared neither 
effort nor expense to do so. That these efforts have been 
attended with a great measure of success is admitted on all 
hands, and they, together with their workpeople, look for- 
ward with confidence to a time in the near future when 
plumbism among pottery workers shall have been effectually 
removed without resort either to leadless glazes or glazes of 
2 per cent. solubility Yours, &c., 
POTTER. 


DREAM STORIES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In the entertaining correspondence upon 
dreams, recently published in the Sectator, a letter signed 
“L. W.,” in the issue of October 12, was most interesting 
as illustrating the reproduction during sleep of the uncon- 
scious impressions of our waking moments. 

In the dream related the dreamer appears to have 
composed two lines of poetry : 

“* Heaven is a place where souls in joyous struggle 

Strive in a conflict which is perfect peace,” 
and to have placed them in the mouth of a dream friend, 
who in turn attributed them to Frederic Myers. 

The interest of this lies in “L. W.’s” concluding re- 
mark : 

“T may add that I have never read anything by F. Myers, 
either verse or prose, nor could I recall having seen his 
name mentioned in anything I had been reading.” 

Now, the lines given above are very nearly as close an 
imitation of the metre and sentiment of Frederic Myers’s 
“ St. Paul” as the following clever and deliberate parody : 

“ Yea, in the fancies that I faintly fashion 
Moulding their rhythms and melodious roll, 
Sinking in swoons of pathos and of passion 
Paul doth serenely serenade his soul,” 
which admirably illustrates the particular characteristics 
of the poem. 

To compare the dream couplet with lines from the 
original poem, such as: 

“Hath the great earth these endless generations ? 
Are there so many purified through pain ?” 


or, to take another pair at random: 


“Many the hearts from which the hope shall sicken, 
Many shall faint before thy kingdom come,” 


presents one with a resemblance so close and so convincing 
as to make it seem obvious that “ L. W.’s” dream furnishes 
an instance of unconscious memory acting as a direct 
stimulus to dream construction, and an illustration of 
Professor James Sully’s remark in his interesting book on 
“Tllusion,” that : 
‘ the unconscious impressions of waking hours; that is to 
say, those impressions which are so fugitive as to leave no 
psychical trace behind, may rise into the clear light of 
consciousness during sleep.” 

The entire rationale of dreams, the degree of volition 
and of reasoning power exercised during sleep, is a vast and 
complex subject, but there is some very real mental effort 
at coherence, and a certain amount of originality seems to 
be made evident by the testimony of many. 

Professor Sully himself quotes a personal experience, in 
which he dreamed a pun upon the word “tremendous,” and 
a relative of my own somewhat addicted to riddles per- 
formed a like feat during her sleep. 

She dreamed that upon meeting a strange woman she 
inquired her name, to which the stranger replied, “I will 
answer you in a conundrum. If -you had a pet hare which 
had escaped, and I offered to secure him for you—that is 
my name.” Upon this the dreamer promptly replied 
Letitia Harrup ! Let-I-tie-a-Hare-up. The connection of 


the two names and their analysis had never before con- 
sciously occurred to her. The dormant mind is obviously 
not critical, for I myself recently perpetrated a feeble and 
rather grim jeu d’esprit during my sleep. I had visited an 
old and very inaccessible church, and noticed upon the 
ancient notice-board that funerals were conducted between 
two and four daily during the winter and two and six 
during summer, or words to that effect ; and looking at the 
steep approach I wondered how they were ever conducted 
at all. The following morning I awoke with the following 
dream riddle upon my lips: “Why are undertakers the most 
reliable of men ?” “ Because whatever they undertake is 
sure to be carried out.”—Yours, &c., 


R. E. G. 


PARK DEER. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—Can you allow me to encroach on your space in 
the interest of persecuted park-deer ? I should like to 
describe the sport of the Berks and Bucks Staghounds 
on Friday last, as it is a good specimen of the doings now 
taking place twice a week in the neighbourhood of Windsor. 

The Hunt turned out their carted quarry at Winkfield, 
but so tame was it that three horsemen had to ride after it 
to persuade it to move away. During the first half-mile the 
animal went up to three separate homesteads, evidently for 
shelter, but people frightened it off. 

A deal of road-running, as usual, ensued, and at the 
close the deer got on to the Great Western Railway, and 
pointed towards Twyford. Being now exhausted, it went 
down into a ditch at the foot of the embankment, opposite 
the village of Ruscombe. The hounds came up, and the 
wretched animal tried to jump some rails in front of it, but 
failed, and fell back into the ditch. Brandy, or some other 
liquor, was poured down its throat from a flask by one of 
the staff, and a cart from a farmhouse was procured to take 
it away to adjoining premises, to await the deer van. 

Some of the ladies who were present with the Hunt 
complained that the run had been too short! 

Now, Sir, what I should like to ask is this: Why are 
overworkers or beaters of horses punished by magistrates 
when people of social position are permitted to ill-use park- 
deer in this despicable manner ? I trust your readers will 
agree that the law ought to be amended so as to stop such 
proceedings as I have described.—Yours, &c., 


J. STRATTON (Rev.). 
Wokingham, November 19. 





FRATER AVE ATQUE VALE—CatuLtus, ror. 


‘THROUGH many a land I come, through many a wave, 
Brother, to this thy lamentable grave, 

To pay such last sad dues as mourners may, 

And call—how vainly !—on that speechless clay. 
Since fate hath torn ¢hee from me, and none other, 
Ah! cruelly snatched away, ah! lost, my brother! 
But now accept these ancient rites of woe, 

Such as our fathers offered long ago, 

With tears, a brother’s tears, that ceaseless pour, 

And so, dear brother, rest—farewell for evermore. 


G. G. G, 
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REVIEWS. 


TWO TYPICAL ENGLISH MORALISTS. 


BisHop BUTLER. By W.A. Spooner, M.A. Leaders of Religior. 
London: Methuen. Pp. vii 262. 3s. 6d. 


By F. H. Hayward, 
4s. 6d. 


THE ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY OF SIDGWICK, 
M.A. Pp. xxiv 275. London: Sonnenschein. 


VERY divergent as they are in creed, two moralists more typi- 
cally English in method than Butler and Sidgwick could 
hardly be picked out from the distinguished roll of English 
writers on ethics. Butler’s appeal to the “ plain man” is 
the very thing to hit an English audience between wind and 
water. The Englishman’s heart goes out to the man who 
invites him to discard fine-spun generalisations and the 
subtle teachings of the theorist, and rely on the light within 
him, be it moral conscience or practical common sense. 
Sidgwick, it is true, does find a great and comprehensive 
generalisation at the basis of ethics, but his method is still 
that of the appeal to common sense ; and the method is, 
within its own limits, valid. |The sometimes impatient 
reader Las to admit that Sidgwick is always in touch with 
solid fact, never lost in an over-rarefied atmosphere of 
abstractions. 

To couple Bishop Butler with Professor Sidgwick im- 
plies that one regards Butler principally as a moralist. It is 
difficult for anyone but the student of dead theological con- 
troversy to do anything else. The useful sketch of the 
famous “Analogy” given by Mr. Spooner in this little 
volume is enough to reveal—tkough it is not clear that Mr. 
Spooner is quite aware of it—how doubly dead is the whole 
question of the relation between natural and revealed reli- 
gion in the form which the controversy took between Butler 
and his opponents. But in the history of morals Butler will 
always have a place as the exponent of one possible answer 
ts those ultimate questions whick will never lose their 
interest, and the solution of which is never more than a 
deeper insight into the problem to be solved. It is true that 
Butler’s answer to all questions of right and wrong was that 
which lies nearest to the view of the unreflecting man, but 
it does not follow that Butler Limself arrived at the answer 
without reflection. Mr. Spooner traces very clearly, and I 
believe quite accurately, the relation of Butler to his pre- 
decessors, and particularly Hobbes. Hobbes, though per- 
haps to be regarded as the founder of the empirical school 
of moralists, was himself conspicuous for the neglect of 
experience, his whole political and moral scheme being 
founded on an arbitrary and wholly unreal conception of 
the nature of man. After several attempts to reply to 
Hobbes, Butler showed the true method. Hobbes’s 
principle was that the laws of conduct must rest on human 
nature. Agreed, says Butler; but what is human nature ? 
It is not the pinched and starved abstraction of self-seeking 
that Hobbes conceived. On the contrary, it has a very 
complex constitution, which Butler proceeds to sketch from 
the life as he saw it, and it turns out, according to him, that 
at the summit of this constitution is enthroned an authorita- 
tive conscience, which, if a plain man will but listen to it, is 
his sufficient guide. ‘To follow the laws and constitution of 
our own nature, then, according to Butler, is not, as Hobbes 
supposed, to act in accordance with the requirements of 
self-preservation, but rather to obey our conscience and do 
what it tells us to be right. In this argument Butler 
explicitly, and one may say finally, formulated the view of 
the ordinary well-meaning man. , 

Mr. Spooner’s clear and straightforward account of 
Butler’s argument is not improved, in the judgment of the 
present writer, by a defence of Butler against his critics. 
For example, he defends Butler’s theory against the charge 
that it is incompatible with moral growth by an argument 
which is reminiscent partly of Martineau and partly of 


Green, but not at all of Butler. 
underlying principle of right and wrong is always the same, 


The suggestion is that the 


while experience extends and develops its application. 
But this is not Butler’s point at all. His view is precisely 
that the “plain man” carries the arbiter of right and 
wrong within him. This view breaks down on appeal to 
the facts, and the theory which Mr. Spooner states is the 
result of an attempt to build it up again in quite a new 
form. Mr. Spooner’s exposition aims at simplicity, and in 
general he succeeds in being at once clear and accurate ; 
but in this case, I think, he simplifies overmuch by omitting 
to make clear that the view which he puts before the 
student is not that of his author, but of thinkers removed 
from his author by a lengthy process of development. 


Butler was that rare bird a thinking bishop, and he 
saw in the end that his theory of conscience was not an 
ultimate answer to the problems started by Hobbes. This 
glimpse into a deeper inquiry is opened out in the well- 
known passage in which he allows that “ when we sit down 
in a cool hour” we cannot “ justify to ourselves” any con- 
duct that would be contrary to our happiness. Mr. Spooner 
is surely not happily inspired in treating this as an “ un- 
guarded passage” which does not express Butler’s real 
meaning. Perhaps there is a want of propriety in raising 
iny deep question in the pulpit, but that Butler was some- 
thing much more than a maker of sermons is proved pre- 
cisely by this passage. That Butler’s reference to the ques- 
tion is summary, and his answer off-hand and, if not false, 
at least-liable to a very false interpretation, must be ad- 
mitted. But in stating the question Butler showed himself 
at bottom dissatisfied with his own doctrine of heer 
authority, unsubstantiated save by its own authoritative- 
ness, and conscious of the deep-lying antagonism between 
goodwill and selfwill which is the permanent problem of 
ethics. Of writers on ethics there are two classes: those 
who try to face this problem, and those who try to hush it 
up; and in this passage Butler, all in his lawn sleeves as 
he was, ranked himself with the former class. 


It was one of the late Professor Sidgwick’s merits to 
fave restored this problem—in the form of an opposition 
between Egoism and Utilitarianism—with remarkable force 
and insistence. ‘This central characteristic of the Methods 
of Ethics is very clearly brought out in the little volume 
by Mr. F. H. Hayward which lies before us. Mr. Hayward, 
indeed, considers that utilitarianism, in Mr. Sidgwick’s work, 
“is but a thin veneer over an underlying and invisible 
egoism. The author, whose life was an exemplification of 
absolute and almost hypersensitive altruism, presents to 
careful readers of his book a most emphatic defence of self- 
fove.” It would be unwise to contradict Mr. Hayward 
without having made as careful a comparison of the succes- 
sive editions of the Methods as he has done, but it 
ts fair to say that the reasons which he advances are not 
conclusive. To trace an element of egoism in the maxim 
which demands that a man should be absolutely impartial 
as between his own happiness and that of others is surely 
hypercritical. A more natural interpretation of Sidg- 
wick’s theory seems to follow from a consideration of his 
method. His way was to take certain lines or maxims of 
conduct and analyse them back to their principles. Pro- 
ceeding thus with the maxims of prudence he is led, of 
course, to the principle of self-regard. Proceeding similarly 
with the admitted maxims of morals, he is led back to the 
principle of utilitarianism. But, as between these two 
principles he could find no rational bond, he was too clear- 
headed and too honest intellectually to accept any of the 
easy current solutions. One of these solutions, which goes 
back to Aristotle and reappears in different forms 
in Butler, Mill, and contemporary idealists, is alluded 
to by Mr. Hayward. It is that if we turn from 
the abstract principle to the concrete parts of life 
we find that the happiness of one man may be 
wrapped up in that of others; and, generalising this, 
it is often said that a man’s highest or truest good is that 
wherein he identifies himself with the common good. 
Critics of this solution, however, point out that it only 
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applies to cases in which the problem is already solved. 
If a man is so perfect that he has come to live sponta- 
neously for others, the mora! conflict has ceased to exist 
for him. In relation to everyone whem he truly loves this 
ideal is actually realised by the normal man. A man 
does not postpone his comfort to that of his child from a 
sense of duty, but to the greater part of the world the same 
man will feel indifference in greater or less degree; and 
when his interests conflict with those, say, of his business 
competitors, something quite different to an identification 
of his happiness with theirs is needed to keep him in order. 
If it is said that honesty, for example, is a “ higher” good 
than gain, one need not question the fact; but one must 
point out that in the term “higher” essentially the same 
conflict as the old one between duty and self-interest is 
reintroduced. 

These idealistic solutions tend to hypnotise the 
reader who imagines an antagonism solved when all that 
is done is to introduce a new phrase which in the double- 
ness of its meaning covers the interval between the terms 
and makes the two appear one. For this reason I am 
glad to see Mr. Hayward’s protest in the “ Hints to Stu- 
dents” at the outset of his volume : 

“The writer has had before now to look over the papers 
of elementary students of ethics. They contain much cheap 
and hackneyed criticism of Mill and much half-digested 
idealistic dogma, but they show surprisingly little con- 
sciousness of the real difficulties of the subject.” 

It is for this reason, Mr. Hayward goes on to explain, 
that, though himself leaning to the idealistic view, he re- 
commends Sidgwick’s book as a “ baptism of scepticism.” 
Sidgwick’s work is more than that, for it is also up to a 
certain point thoroughly constructive ; but undoubtedly one 
of its great merits is to bring the reader face to face with 
certain ultimate questions without seeking to gloss them 
over by a premature or verbal answer. 

Mr. Hayward’s little book may, I think, be read with 
advantage along with Sidgwick’s own text. It states the 
points clearly, and the references to Sidgwick’s critics are 
full and useful. It assumes too much knowledge to be 
* ised as an introduction. 


L. T. H. 





STENDHAL IN ENGLISH. 


THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. Translated from the French of 
De Stendhal. By the Lady Mary Lloyd. With a Criticé] 
Introduction by Maurice Hewlett. London: Heinemann. 
1902. 


TRANSLATORS from the French are, as a rule, miserably 
paid by English publishers; and, as a rule, they deserve 
to be miserably paid. Of all classes of works written 
in foreign languages to which English people have access in 
their own, the worst presented is andoubtedly French fic- 
tion. English readers who want to read French fiction, 
and cannot (or can afford to own they cannot) read it in 
French are not in a position, it seems, to insist upon any 
standard of competence in those who provide for them. 
Of scholarship they are, by hypothesis, no judges; but | 
mean that they fail, almost always, to secure books pro- 
fessing to interpret French novelists of which the English 
is not offensively international. Perhaps they have a 
notion that, if you cannot read French, it is something to 
have mastered broken English; perhaps (and the quality 
of the works commonly chosen for the experiment makes 
the alternative likely) they look to French novelists for a 
sort of enjoyment to which internationalism is no bar. At 
any rate, the average English version of French fiction is 
unquestionably more slovenly than the average English 
version of fiction written in any language which nobody is 
ashamed of acknowledging that he does not understand. 
Now, this volume, Stendhal’s Charircuse de Parme, the 
first of a series edited by Mr. Goss, and designed to illus- 





trate “a century of French Romance,” is a translation which, 
in literary quality, falls about midway between such a great 
English classic as Urquhart’s Rabelais and the ordinary 
paper-bound paraphrase of Nana or The Ironmaster. It is 
rather more than readable, it is not unscholarly: for once, 
here is a French novel in English dress of which the per- 
sonages do not address one another every moment as “ Mon- 
sieur.” It is, from time to time, a little stilted. 
“* Well,’ said the marchesa, ‘ whither does all this alarming 
talk of yours tend ?’” There are a host of cumbrous 
phrases of this kind. Such a vigorous figure as cracher au 
bassinet is i!1 matched by “ pay our reckoning.” As this is 
a story of Italy, the translator has scrupulously put back the 
Gallicised proper names into their native Italian forms 
(Fabrizio, Raunccio, &c.) ; but she has left a couple of lines 
from Petrarch in French! Absolute consistency would re- 
quire, perhaps, a change in the title: Charterhouse or 
Certosa for Chartreuse. But, in a word, Lady Mary Lloyd 
has produced a superior translation. The book is hand- 
some ; it has a portrait of the author as a frontispiece, and 
several others will be found at the end, with a note on the 
physical characteristics of Henry Beyle by M. Octave 
Uzanne. And there are four coloured plates which, what- 
ever their artistic merit, are clearly intended to help us feel 
that this isa luxurious edition. Whom will it reach ? Not, 
[ suppose, the ordinary public of translated French novels ; 
and, in all probability, it is not the superiority of the versions 
which will attract a class of readers who are independent of 
all versions whatsoever. But, apparently, the versions are 
really a pretext for offering us the opinions of popular 
English writers on some great French ones. It is an inte- 
resting scheme; let us hope it will result in inducing a 
greater number of educated English people to prefer some 
of those masterpieces of fiction which are among the glories 
of French literature to the works of Paul de Keck, Gyp, 
Georges Ohnet, and Marcel Prévost. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett has written an introduction to 
Stendhal and La Chartreuse, a thoughtful and, upon the 
whole, a reasonable eulogy, with all the conscious and fanci- 
ful lustiness of manner to which his readers are accustomed. 
Mr. Hewlett “soberly believes” this “to be the greatest 
novel of France” ; and that is, after all, ue opinion comme 
une autre. It is less disputable that the kernel of the story 
—the patient and chivalrous worship of Count Mosca, 
Prime Minister to the Prince of Parma, for the Duchess 
Sanseverina; the tortured, equivocal affection of the 
Duchess for her nephew, Fabrice del Dongo; the ill- 
starred loves of Fabrice and his jailor’s daughter Clélia 
Conti—is a theme as anxious, as tragic, and as penetrating 
as ever novelist dealt with. In the extraordinary relief 
which Stendhal gave to the character of the Duchess, that 
witty, resourceful, vindictive, generous, volanic Gina, who 
leaves us with no sentiment but pity for her persive and 
pious rival, is the full measure of Stendhal’s originality. 
Fabrice, as Mr. Hewlett remarks, is of the stuff of all his 
heroes—fundamentally single of purpose, enthusiastic, 
superstitious, daring: at once impulsive, and inflexible— 
but lovable as Julien Sorel is not. Perhaps the real hero 
of Za Chartreuse de Parme is not Fabrice, but the Italian 
soul, as Beyle the Milanese conceived it, a mixture of 
frankness, buffoonery and energy in the pursuit of pleasure, 
divided by all the Alps from the Northern dreaminess and 
hypocrisy, the Northern vanity and greed. The didactic 
emphasis laid upon traits of Indian character at every turn 
may be reckoned as one of the minor defects of the novel. 


Mr. Hewlett’s esteem for Stendhal seems to me ex- 
aggerated ; but he is unjust in denying rapidity of move- 
ment to his favourite. His stories are too long, the re- 
flections are too many; but no one was more a master of 
breathless narration. Consider only that Waterloo episode 
—the scenes in which Fabrice in the guilelessness of his 
boyish enthusiasm for Napoleon takes part: they are as 
unique for rapidity of movement as for artistic economy, 
veracity, and cynicism—a contrast in every one of these 
qualities with the famous digressive Waterloo in Les 
Misérables. For once, thinks Mr. Hewlett, Stendhal could 
not be reproached in Za Chartreuse de Parme with a defec- 
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tive construction. No; but with defective composition, 
and a certain discursiveness. There is a plan, but no pro- 
portion: it begins, in the chapters that describe Milan 
under the Viceroy Eugéne, and the early youth of Fabrice, 
and relate his first escapade and the vicissitudes of Gina’s 
first widowhood, with the leisureliness of a fresh pen, and 
it ends—in the afterpiece that narrates the imperfect con- 
solation of the Suffragan and the Marchioness Crescenzi 
-—with the hurry of a weary one. Between these suspense 
and redium alternate. There is gratuitous intrigue; but 
there are also the love-scenes in the citadel and the superb 
passages in which Gina cajoles, implores, and defies the 
Princes of Parma, father and son, the cowardly tyrant and 
the amorous waverer. 

On no French writer of mark have such various judg- 
ments been delivered as upon Stendhal. Za Charireuse de 
Parme, which he produced at fifty-six, gave him a tardy and 
uncertain fame. Sainte-Beuve thought his novels detest- 
able; Flaubert could not conceive Balzac’s admiration for 
Le Rouge et le Noir. In the “ fifties,” it was an elegance of 
some literary sets to speak reverently of him; in the 
“eighties” (as, no doubt at random, he predicted) he came 
into vogue. The posthumous publication of his diaries and 
correspondence, Henri Brilard, Lamiel, &c., has increased 
at any rate the curiosity excited by his personality. In a 
sense, it is absurd to compare Stendhal not only 
with the incomparable Balzac, whose “ wordiness,” indeed, 
Stendhal lacked, along with his breadth, his imagination, 
his mysticity, his learning, his intensity, but with almost 
any of the great French imaginative writers of the nine- 
teenth century. Possessing extraordinary gifts—the 


dramatic instinct, the instinct of reticence, invention, plas- 


ticity—he yet dispensed very ill with artistic purpose and 
severe literary training. At bottom, he was a disciple of 
the encyclopedists who had been through Bonaparte’s 
Italian campaigns. In the casuistry of the human will he 
has no rival: but there was his limit. His materialism and 
his worship of audacity as the sovereign human quality con- 
spired with his ignorance of the resources of language—his 
style, it is known, was founded upon the Code Civi/—to con- 
vince him that the details of external activity suffice to paint 
a character. In the self-assurance of his psychological in- 
stincts and acquirements, he often exaggerates the com- 
plexity of human motives and human character, but the 
genius of conciliation was wanting. Stendhal, in a word, 
must be regarded rather as a great initiator, a fruitful source 
of study, a master whose masterpieces are all fragments, 
than as a great writer in the emphatic sense of the word. 





F. Y. E. 
A PAINTER OF THE HIGH ALPS. 
GIOVANNI SEGANTINI. By L, Villari, London: T, Fisher 
Unwin. 21s. net. 


At the present exhibition of the International Art Society 
there are some fourteen sketches and studies by the late 
Giovanni Segantini, the subject of this memoir. For the 
most part they are unimportant—that is, although possessed 
of a certain musical charm, a certain sentiment of sadness 
and an unfettered technique, they do not suggest more than 
the clever draughtsman and the accomplished colourist ; 
indeed, the draughtsmanship of one or two figures hardly 
suggests as much. One work, however—a large unfinished 
study of imaginary girl figures floating in the air, with a 
background of snow mountains stretching almost aggres- 
sively across the canvas—compels the attention at once by 
its unique distinctiveness from everything that the gallery 
contains. It is called “ Morning Hours.” It has a fanciful 
motif, but we are not concerned with that. The girl ‘gures 
convey a vast sense of buoyancy, but we are not concerned 


with them. The background alone constitutes the fascina- 
tion of the entire picture, and its cold, merciless realism, 
its curious fibrous brushwork, its lines, its pinnacles, its 
hard angles, bring one to the realisation that in these moun- 
tain solitudes, environed by clearest atmosphere or shrouded 
by winter mists, lived the soul as well as the body of the 
man who painted them. The glory and grandeur of the 
Alps, their cruelty and their kindness, their mysteries and 
their revelations, were beyond a doubt the story that was 
given to Segantini to tell to man, and it is in its telling that 
the artist’s great genius is most strongly displayed. Now, 
one hardly likes to speak of Segantini as a specialist in 
snow mountains, but the phrase describes exactly what he 
was. There have been several painters of the Alps. We 
have our own Turner, the late William Stott, and others. 
Italy has produced not a few, and Switzerland at least one 
serious artist amidst a host of amateurs. Yet it is doubtful 
whether any of these—even Turner—saw Alpine nature as 
introspectively as this Italian, so far removed from his 
fellow Italian painters, who actually lived on these high 
plateaux ; not content, moreover, with one level from year 
to year, but ever going up towards the eternal snows. 


“The higher he climbed, the surer became Lis touch, 
the more powerful his imagination,” writes his biographer. 
Thus he lived and painted first in Milan, then in the rich 
Brianza country, then at Savognino in the Grisons, and 
finally on the higher Maloja. The tale of his early days is 
told with a passionate sympathy. They were spent for the 
most part in a wretched tenement into which the sun never 
shone—surely a terrible deprivation to a child with preter- 
natural yearnings for light and colour. Next we find him 
acting as swineherd to some Lombard contadini, whom he 
left at a still early age to return to Milan. A gap in the 
history occurs here. Beyond that he attended the Brera 
evening school, we are told nothing of what happened 
during the next few years. However, we ultimately come 
across him in fierce revolt against the Accademmia, and it 
is from the time of his quarrel with this authority that his 
artistic career really begins. Signor Villari divides that 
career into three periods. In Brianza ke painted the lives 
of the contadini as Millet portrayed those of the French 
peasants or Mauve those of the Scheveningen fisher-folk. 
From that style he passed to what was possibly a purer 
landscape art rtainly a closer study of Nature’s har- 
monies, and it was thus that his Savognino pictures were 
painted. In his third stage he again paid greater attention 
to the human element, mingling it with mysticism in the 
series of symbolic works which have been more discussed 
than any others he executed. But, as his biographer is 
careful to point out, this symbolic phase cannot be regarded, 
in point of time or otherwise, as entirely distinct from the 
purely realistic. He did not suddenly become a symbolist 
and nothing else. He varied his allegorical pieces with 
essentially realistic work, such as “The Sower.” With re- 
gard, too, to these same symbolic pictures, Segantini’s 
dreams have always a background of fact. The Alpine 
scene, which almost invariably formed the setting to his 
mystic conceptions, was even to the end painted remorse- 
lessly according to Nature. His fantasies of love, of life, 
of religion, cast no spiritual glamour over their surround- 
ings; his immaterial bodies rest amidst the gentians and 
alpenrosen of a genuine Alpine pasture, or are swept hither 
and thither over a waste of ice and snow and twisted trees, 
torn painfully by a genuine Alpine whirlwind. And this 
brings us to the drawing of his half-human figures and the 
sentiment that inspired them. At times he shows a fine 
idealism. Elsewhere it looks as if his realistic sense had 
strayed beyond its proper limits of Alpine actualities and per- 
meated his abstract conceptions. He constructs an angel 
on scientific principles, with wings that would enable it to 
fly. His ethereal maidens are sometimes as robust as a 
middle-aged English housewife. It would almost seem as 
if his imagination occasionally hung fire, causing kim to 
lose the grace of idealism ; in anv case, his scientific angels 
and stout Madonnas, his blend of two distinct motifs, go 
far to justify the charge of obscurity that has often been 
preferred against him. 
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But, putting his symbolism aside, Segantini’s power to 
render a transcript of Nature in the high Alps remains un- 
challenged. The technique by which he obtained his 
results was his own; that is, he was practically self-taught. 
We learn that he stayed but a few months at the Milan 
Accademmia, and that the short sojourn was “long enough 
to convince me of the uselessness of academical instruction 
for those born with a soul for art; of the damage the 
academies do to real art in turning out a lot of painters 
who are not artists.” So Segantini cast off the trammels 
at an early age, and set to work to paint his first serious 
work, “The Choir of the Church of Sant’ Antonio,” in 
the way that he had not learnt; that is, he obtained the 
luminous effect by fibres of colour in juxtaposition, accord- 
ing to what is now known as the scientific theory of divi- 
sionism. At the time, of course, Segantini and everybody 
else was ignorant of the scientific truth as such, and Segan- 
tini is accordingly hailed by Signor Villari as the originator 
of the method. What, perhaps, is of greater importance is 
the fact that the artist, after the Brianza period of broad, flat 
tones, carried the method with kim to the Alps, and found 
it peculiarly adapted to the treatment of landscape where, 
compared with the plains, there is no atmosphere whatever ; 
where tke rendering of plateaux of uniform tint and im- 
measurable distance, where incalculable lines and detail 
call in the name of truth and harmony for something very 
different from the cut-and-dried treatment of the schools. 

Signor Villari tells us how Segantini supplied this 
something in his art, and we are enabled also to gain rather 
more than a glimpse of Segantini the man. His life story 
is a grave one, not without melancholy ; his thoughts, his 
isolation or the heights, his letters, his art itself are clouded 
by the sadness of that most unhappy childhood. There 
is fine scope for sentimentalism in the telling, but his 
biographer performs his task with a simple dignity and 
feeling that are infinitely more convincing than heroics. 
From the external point of view there are but few dark 
corners in Segantini’s life, the darkest, perhaps, being that 
of his lack of education; he had the making of a great 
thinker, says Signor Villari, but not the training. Conse- 
quently this part of the picture is often blurred by unreason 
and indecision. In religion he was almost a pantheist ; yet 
he admitted the necessity of a Church for the people. And 
as his religious creed was indefinite, so was his political. 
He was a Socialist who shrank from the abolition of private 
property. He had no preferences as regards forms of 
government, and would probably have tolerated a mode- 
rately well behaved state of Anarchists. Latterly a biblio- 
phile, a musician, and an unpractical social reformer, he 
was borne hither and thither by currents.of thought, though 
the tendency as reflected in his art was ever towards some- 
thing higher, more spiritual, more intellectual. These 
latter days, indeed, were far too short, for while the world 
stood agape and waited, the last tragedy came, and the 
great, untutored brain that had only just begun to work 
was stilled for ever. Segantini died in a hut on the Schaf- 
berg, whither he had gone to paint his great triptych for the 
Paris Exhibition: died, mourned by his wife and family and 
a few friends, and missed by the whole artistic world ; died 
amidst the snows and glaciers, on the very boundary of that 
eternal mystery which he had striven so hard to penetrate. 


F. J. M. 





COLLECTED WORKS OF F. MAX 


COLLECTED WorkKS OF F. MAx MULLER—Lasrt Essays. Essays 
on the Science of Religion. Londun: Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 1991. 5s. 

It was a pet theory of Professor Max Miiller’s that there was 

a “ science of religion.” It is a pity that there was no descrip- 

tion available such as “ comparative philology,” if we may 

assume that the notion of comparing religions was sug- 

gested to him by the success of the linguists and gram- 


MULLER.” 


marians in the earlier part of the nineteenth century who 
found out more particularly the relations which exist be- 
tween the several Aryan speeches. “ Comparative mytho- 
logy” will not do, because Max Miiller with the subjective 
bent of his mind ignored that part of religion, and when he 
grouped religions, he did so having regard to other fea- 
tures. Thus one of the essays printed in this volume deals 
with “ancient prayers,” and specimens of prayers are given 
uttered by races so diverse as Melanesians, Algonquins, 
Mexicans, .Chinese, Hindus, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, Persians. The element of 
religion which obviously appealed to Max Miiller was 
that by which it furnished a communion for men with God. 
The “ poetic” side does not interest him: we do not 
imagine that the myths of the so-called “Greek religion” 
ever appealed strongly to him, except so far as they minis- 
tered to his historic sense, when it was employed in discern- 
ing earlier and later layers. The fragment of autobiography 
published some months back showed that Max Miiller re- 
garded his learning as a means to an end. Throughout his 
life he kept in view that his end was philosophical. Philo- 
logy was needed, because human language is marked with 
the vestiges of human thought. As the acquaintance with 
ancient literatures was all part of the same task, he came 
to attach an importance to them that the philosopher who 
is interested in nobody (except Plato and Aristotle) who 
lived before Descartes finds it hard to sympathise with. 
He gloried in belonging to the “ historical” school, as he 
says in one of these last essays, and an impatient critic 
might say that he bestowed more attention on Aryan 
“ origins” than their value for the understanding of human 
thought warranted. A man who was less absorbed in his 
work might have referred less frequently to his own point 
of view and have been less instant in season and out of sea- 
son. Max Miiller could not resist the temptation to begin the 
essay on ancient prayers with a discourse on the various 
Latin words in which the root prec- occurs. These essays 
have the compensations of their writer’s defects. If one 
could wish at times that there were fewer personal refer- 


ences, one is glad to read things written with the 
enthusiasm of an_ intense personal interest. Max 
Miiller writes of religions not as a scholar, still 


less as a pedant, but as a man, who felt that the religious 
interests of mankind were the deepest and gravest, and that 
in no nation or tribe have these interests ever been entirely 
lost on trivial or degraded objects, but that there is a 
community of religious sentiment which can be traced 
everywhere. Thus he speaks with warm approval of the © 
“ Parliament of Religions” at the Chicago Exhibition of 
some years back in a spirit quite unlike that of the many 
good men who were offended by the associations and dis- 
trusted the motives of those who gathered this parliament 
together. Let us not forget, too, the vast learning of the 
Professor ; and that alone was useful to appeal to, when so 
many charlatans and dupes have been ready to abuse the 
general ignorance of such a religion as Buddhism which 
prevails in the Western world. Two of the essays are on 
“Esoteric Buddhism.” The first is an examination of the 
“theosophy” preached by Madame Blavatsky; then fol- 
lowed a defence (which is printed in the volume) by Mr. 
Sinnett, who, however, was more concerned to defend him- 
self than the founders, as Max Miiller pointed out in his 
rejoinder. His great knowledge of the literature in which 
Buddhism is embodied enabled him to reject at once any 
such claims as that implied in the phrase “ Esoteric 
Buddhism”; for he assures us that there is nothing 
“ esoteric” in the religion, and that the notion of an aristo- 
cratic set of initiated is contrary to its spirit. Poor Mr. 
Sinnett had to assume the familiar attitude of the man 
“who has been there,” and to take refuge in a system of 
allegorising, such as certain of the degenerate classicists, 
who attached themselves to the Neo-Platonists, applied to 
Homer. Max Miiller’s controversial manner is not alto- 
gether felicitous; his banter is not altogether successful, 
and reminds one a little of Huxley’s playfulness. The 
thought suggests itself that M. Renan, for instance, would 
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have ridiculed Mr. Sinnett with greater wit and skill. The 
following is a specimen : 

“It was he, not she, who was entrusted with the task of 
putting into intelligible shape the views of life and nature 
entertained by certain Eastern initiates. Nay, as if afraid 
that those whose messenger he professes to be might 
hereafter appear at Simla, and claim the credit of being the 
real originators of esoteric Buddhism, he puts in a caveat 
and says, ‘Whether I obtained esoteric Buddhism from a 
Mahatma on the other side of the Himalaya or from my own 
head is of no consequence.’ This sounds ominous, and very 
much like a first attempt to throw over hereafter, not 
Madame Blavatsky only, but likewise the trans-Himalayan 
Mahatmas. Very few people will agree with Mr. Sinnett 
that it is of no consequence whether he obtained his trans- 
cendent philosophy trom ultramontane Mahatmas or from 
his own inner consciousness. If he had ever crossed from 
India to the other side of the Himalayian mountain range, 
he would hold a place of honour among geographical 
discoverers. If, when arrived at the snowy heights so well 
described by Hiouen-Tsang and others, he had made the 
acquaintance there of one or several Mahatmas, and had been 
able to converse with them, whether in Tibetan or in 
Sanscrit, or even in Hindustani, on the profoundest problems 
of philosophy, he would rank second only to Csoma KGrdsi, 
and if, moreover, he could prove that such doctrines as he 
himself comprehends under the name of Esoteric Buddhism 
were at present taught there by people, whether of Tibetan, 
Chinese, or Indian origin, he would have revolutionised the 
history of human thought in that part of the world.” 


By the way, Professor Max Miiller explains that 
Mahatma merely means “a great soul.” With this 
hint scholars will at once see that Mah is from 
the same root as Magnus, and that 4tma is con- 
nected with the root that appears in atmosphere. 
‘The word being thus explained, most of the mystery vanishes 
from the title. With a characteristic reminiscence, the Pro- 
fessor tells us that he had been addressed by various Indian 
correspondents as a Mahatma, whereon Mr. Sinnett re- 
marked ill-naturedly that the homage of these admirers was 
not meant seriously, as he had heard native scholars in 
India gibe at the Professor's comments on Indian philo- 
sophy. 

Another impostor whom the Professor helped to show 
up was the ingenious Russian traveller, Notovitch, who 
asserted that he had obtained orally the text of a Vie in- 
connue de Jésus-Christ from a Buddhist monastery in 
Tibet, according to which Christ had spent the period of 
adolescence, on which the Gospels are silent, in India, and 
there learnt Buddhist oracles which He afterwards commu- 
nicated to the Jews. From his own special knowledge Max 
Miiller had every reason to suspect that the document was 
a forgery, and the whole transaction a fraud; only he 
suggested that Buddhists had imposed on the Kussian, and 
fed his craving for religious marvels on a diet of fiction. 
Soon afterwards, however, Mr. Douglas, a professor in the 
Government College at Agra, traversed Kashmir, and found 
his way to the monastery at Himis; accompanied by a 
native postmaster under the British Imperial Post Office, 
who proved a competent interpreter, he interviewed the 
chief Lama, who was very indignant at the story invented 
by the Russian traveller, for the Buddhist said that they 
had no such manuscript, that he knew nothing about Jesus, 
that he had had no religious conversations with the Russian 
on the creeds of the Assyrians and Egyptians, seeing that he 
had never heard of them. 

We hope that Max Miller felt sorry after this that he 
had suggested that the fraud lay with the Buddhists rather 
than with the Russian traveller. 

H. M. C, 


MR. BIRRELL’S NEW VOLUME. 
MisceLLanies, By Augustine Birrell. London: Elliot Stock. §s. 


Mr. BirreLt, in the new volume of essays before us, remarks 
of Walter Bagehot that “ his definition of style was to write 
like a human being.” Of all the phrases that have been, 


or could be, employed to describe Mr. Birreli’s own peculiar 
gitt of literary expression, the phrase “ writing like a human 
being” comes nearest to the truth. So strongly marked is 
this in his work that the public (which requires things to be 
strongly marked) has opened its arms to it, and affectionately 
endowed it with the pet-name of “birrelling.” It is 
the best name possible, for this author is one of the few 
who are sufficiently at ease about themselves to put them- 
selves straight into their books, without any attempt to 
introduce somebody shadowy and spurious, who never 
existed at all. Mr. Birrell’s delightfully personal essays are 
a salutary tonic taken after a long exposure to (let us say) 
the stories, poems and writings generally of the imperial 
Jones, whose one theme is the grandeur of force and the 
glory of physical prowess, and who is in private life afraid of 
all living creatures, and unable to cope very successfully with 
a bicycle. Mr. Birrell has that tone of serene confidence 
that comes from a full life wisely lived. He has been lucky 
enough to compass that philosophy which assures him that, 
though it may be his fate to remain a “ Back Bench man ” 
(to use a phrase of his) in the world as in politics, it is too 
insignificant a matter to grumble about. He speaks his 
mind from that position with as great a truthfulness and 
fearlessness, to say the least, as usually proceeds from the 
Front Bench of this world. 

He is primarily a bookman’s man, and by no means 
inclined to conceal the character. Some men who live by 
their intellects have a curious and cowardly habit of writing 
down intellectual people just as some people who live by 
contributing to the Press often pour scorn (in the Press) 
upon the Press; or as some Minister, drawing a heavy 
salary, might openly despise those who took.money for 
what they did. Mr. Birrell never affects to be more in- 
terested in duck-shooting than in Shakespeare, or in shove- 
halfpenny than in the future of the human race. His advice 
to us is that we should “keep hard at it crucifying the 
natural man,” instead of taking him, as so many people 
seem ready enough to do, as the only kind of man worth 
cultivating. Mr. Birrell loves his books. His literary en- 
thusiasms are cherished joys which he would unselfishly 
share with the world; and he would not have the faintest 
hesitation in putting himself among the “ few men who love 
intellectual entertainment better than their dinner.” 


Yet he is not, as no wise man can be, a bookworm. 
He advised an Edinburgh audience in 1899 that “ there was 
no harm in talking about books, still less in reading them, 
but it is folly to pretend to worship them.” In the same 
excellent address he makes the remark, which needs so much 
repetition nowadays, “to admire by tradition is a poor 
thing. Far better really to admire Miss Gabblegoose’s 
novels than pretend to admire Miss Austen’s. Nothing is 
more alien to the spirit of pure enjoyment than simulated 
rapture, borrowed emotion.” 


Mr. Birrell is the soundest possible guide in the art 
of reading. He is no less delightful as a pure critic. He 
has a particularly interesting essay on Walter Bagehot, for 
much of whose intellectual character Mr. Birrell has the 
sympathy which subsists between twins. The gift which 
Bagehot admired, and which he himself possessed, he called 
“animated moderation.” The writings and speeches of 
such a man would be, said Bagehot (what Mr. Birrell’s are), 
“never slow, never expansive, never exaggerated ; they are 
always instinct with judgment, and yet that judgment is 
never a dull judgment; they have as much spirit in them 
as would go to make a wild writer, and yet every line of them 
is the product of a sane and sound writer.” Again, Mr. 
Birrell is excellent in his descriptive study of the House of 
Commons ; it is by far the most acute and intimate study 
of the House as it exists to-day that I remember having seen. 


Perhaps one of the most valuable, and certainly one of 
the most characteristic, passages in Mr. Birrell’s Miscella- 
nies is this upon literary taste: 


“ To tell a good book from a bad one is, then, a trouble- 
some job, demanding, /fr's/, a strong understanding ; second, 
knowledge, the result of study and comparison; /¢hird, a 
delicate sentiment. If you have some measure of these 
gifts, which, though in part the gift of the gods, may also be 
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acquired and can always be improved, and can avoid 
prejudice—political prejudice, social prejudice, religious 
prejudice, irreligious prejudice, the poannate of the place 
where you could not help being born, the prejudices of the 
University whither chance sent you, all the prejudices that 
came to you by way of inheritance, and all the prejudices 
you have picked up on your own account as you went along 
—if you can give all these the slip and manage to live just 
a little above the clouds and mists of your own generation, 
why then, with luck, you may be right nine times out of ten 
in your judgment of a dead author, and ought not to be 
wrong more frequently than perhaps three times out of 
seven in the case of a living author; for itis, I repeat, a very 
difficult thing to tell a good book from a bad one.” 


E. C. 





FICTION. 


TALts oF DUNSTABLE WeIR. By Zack. London: Methuen. 6s. 


In Zales of Dunstable Weir Miss Gwendoline Keats ap- 
pears once more as the Zack of Life is Life, and gives 
us seven short stories of peasant life which are only com- 
parable in recent English literature to the early works of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. Miss Keats is no sentimental observer 
of the mere superficial prettinesses of country life. Her 
peasants are not the china shepherds and shepherdesses 
who are as constant, though not as pretty, a feature in 
modern parochial fiction as they were in eighteenth-century 
pastorals—the china shepherds and shepherdesses whom 
all the local colour in the most expensive paint-boxes cannot 
turn from china to flesh and blood. On the other Land, we 
cannot perhaps say that she gives us the real beauty of the 
country life, “ the harmony between the man and his labour,” 
to use the phrase by which Millet explained his art in 
answer to one who asked why he made his peasants so ugly. 
She is perhaps too conscious of the ugliness and is too 
much concerned with what is accidental in the lives of her 
villagers ; though now and then in the book, especially in 
the earlier and better part of the story called “ Mary 
Amelia Spot,” we almost see a picture by Millet reduced to 
writing. 

What she does succeed in doing in these short stories 
is to express the life of her West-country village, if we 
may so say, in terms of itself. She gives us the psychology 
of the village community, never for an instant seeming to 
lose grip of what is intrinsic, and never introducing a 
standard of morality or thought from without. 
not look on her characters from the point of view of one 
brought up in an entirely different atmosphere, but from 
that of one of themselves, sharing their prejudices, under- 
standing their troubles, and using .their language. Tor 
example, the point of honour which would prevent a gentle- 
man from eavesdropping in Zack’s barefaced manner 
would have prevented many a good novelist from thinking 
it possible with Zack. In a life with so many communistic 
elements as that of Dunstable Weir such a point would 
never occur, and Zack satisfies his curiosity on all occasions 
without a moment’s searching of conscience. Perhaps the 
best story in the book (certainly that in which Miss Keats’s 
humour is most buoyant and entertaining) is “ The Hall and 
He,” where the lad who should have been a gentleman could 
not raise himself to the position; where “blood would not 
make its way” for all Martha’s pathetic belief. But it is 
not necessary to particularise when all are so good. Miss 
Keats strikes a very distinct and individual .note, and we 
cordially recommend her interesting book. 


L. R. F. O. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE bound volume of the Magazine of Art for the past 
year has reached us, and we are enabled to gain a proper 
appreciation of the large artistic territory which this monthly 
periodical has coveréd. Its chief merit, indeed, lies in its 
being a trustworthy record of current events, compiled in a 
thoroughly attractive manner. Although, of course, there 
is a proportion of critical matter, the tendency of the journal 
is towards the informing ; to this cause, combined with that 
of a befitting orthodoxy in its views, it doubtless owes its 
popularity. At the same time, the value of the present 
volume as a book of reference, even to the most unorthodox, 
is not to be discounted by any want of sympathy with the 
editor’s views. A series of articles such as those of Mr. 
W. Roberts on the fluctuations of the picture market, or 
those of Mr. Donaldson on the recent acquisitions to our 





national museums and galleries, the careful attention given | 
to art movements abroad and sundry useful treatises on the | 


homelier phases of applied art, are in themselves enough to | 


make this publication a highly companionable one. Criti- 
cally speaking, it is, we meed scarcely say, the Royal 
Academy’s summer exhibition that comes in for the largest 


share of attention, and, though we may take personal ex- | 


ception to the focussing of all contemporary English art 
within the walls of Burlington House—with the consequent 
indifference to nearly every other gallery—it cannot be 
denied that the practice reflects the exact mind of the -1an 
in the street. Besides, we cannot have everything we want, 
and what can be done with a deal of interesting matter, 
good paper, good print, and high-class process work in 
monotone and colour, the Magazine of Art has given us. 


“T speak for those who do not believe in the existence 


of a unique, all-powerful, infallible Judge, for ever intent on | 


our thoughts, our feelings and actions, maintaining Justice in 
this world and completing it in the next. And the question 
arises—If there be no Judge, what Justice is there ?” Thus 
begins in the Fortnightly Review for November a transla- 


tion of a new but unpublishable work of Maeterlinck, en- | 


titled Zhe Mystery of Justice. The great mystic is at his 
best in discussing this great mystery of a justice without a 
judge, a “vague but inevitable justice, intangible and 
yet effective, which accompanies and sets the seal upon 
every action of our life.” Of physical justice—and especi- 
ally the justice of physical heredity—Maeterlinck despairs, 
though he admits that mankind has naturally been led to 
credit with its own moral idea those principles of causality 
which we most frequently encounter. 


Perhaps its least | 


unsatisfactory side is the reward which generally (though | 
unequally) attends upon work. You are at least more likely | 
to reap a harvest if you sow seed. Yet Maeterlinck might | 


even here have quoted Shelley’s Men of England, written in 
1819: 
“ The seed ye sow another reaps ; 
The wealth ye find another keeps ; 
The robes ye weave another wears; 
The arms ye forge another bears.” 


Yet we must feel with Maeterlinck “a strange, vague faith in 
the justice of things ” when we observe how disaster follows 
crime, how ruin at last overtakes ill-gained property, when 
we witness the miserable end of the debauchee and the 
short-lived triumph of iniquity. 
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Swift (Gilbert), Somerley : School-boy and Undergraduate, 2s, 6d. net, 


Stock, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Last Essays, by Rieht Hon. Prof. F. Max Miiller, K.M., Second Series : 
on the Science of Religion, 5s. Longmans, Green. 

“ Ronald Howe,” Three Octobers:: a Political Philippic, 1s. A. Treherne. 

Omar Khayyan Calendar, 1902, 2s. 6d. net. The De La More Press. 

Castles and Abbeys of Great Britain and Ireland, Part II., 6d. John Dicks. 

Pain (Barry), Stories in the Dark, 1s. Grant Richards. 

Roberts (John, jun., and others), Modern Billiards, edited by F. M. Hotine, with 
g2t Diagrams and other Illustrations, 6s. C. Arthur Pearson. 

Hartley (Charles Villiers), British History made Interesting. Simpkin Marshall. 

Madden (Frank Cole, M.B., B.S. Melb., F.R.C.S.), The Practical Nursing of 
Infants and Children, 3s. 6d. Cassell. 

The Caxton Head Catalogue. James Tregasis. 

Burnley (James), Summits of Success: How they have been Reached, with 
Sketches of the Careers of some notable Climbers, 6s. Grant Richards. 
Besant (Annie), Thought Power: Its Control and Culture. Theosophical 

Publishing Co. 

Perkins (Rev. Thomas, M.A.), The Cathedral Church of Manchester: a Short 
History and Description of the Church and of the Collegiate Buildings now 
known as Chetham’s Hospital, with 43 Illustrations, 1s. 6d. net. George 

ll 


Bell. 
CHRISTMAS AND GIFT BOOKS. 

Courage and Conflict, a Series of Stories, 5s., illustrated; Cosey Corner; or, 
How They Kept a Farm, by L. T. Meade, 3s. 6d., illustrated; Girls of the 
True Blue, b v. T. Meade, 6s., illustrated ; A Very Naughty Girl, by L. T. 
Meade, 53s., illustrated ; My Pretty and Her Little Brother Too, by Mrs. 
Molesworth, 3s. 6d., illustrated ; More Animal Stories, by Robert Cochrane, 
2s. 6d., illustrated. W. and R. Chambers. 

Parry (Judge), Pater’s Book of Rhymes, Illustrated by A. Rusden, 3s. 6d. net. 
Manchester: Sherratt and Hughes. 

Hilbert (T.), The Air-Gun, or how the Mastermans and Dobson Major nearly lost 
their Holiday, 2s. 6d. Methuen. 

Abbott (Jacob), The Beechnut Book, Edited by E. V. Lucas, 2s. 6d.. Methuen. 

Old Songs for Young England, Harmonised by Clarence Forsythe, Decorated by 
B. Ostertag, 6s. J. M. Dent. 

FICTION. 


Meade (L. T.), The New Mrs. Lascelles, 5s. James Clarke. 

Gorky (Moxim), Foma Gordyeeff. Trans. from the Russian by Isabel F. Hop- 
good, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Covertside (Naunton), The King’s Guide: a Romance, 6s. Simpkin Marshall. 

Lehmann (R. C.), The Adventures of Picklock Holes, 2s. 6d. net. Bradbury, 
Agnew. 

Amity (John), An Island Interlude, 3s. 6d. John Long. 

ra (W. Carter), Papa (Limited) and Three other Concerns, 3s. 6d. John 

ong. 

Reay (Marcus), Forbidden Paths, 3s. 6d. John Long. 

Garvey (Ina), The Dropping of an H, 6s. Henry J. Brane 

Woods (Margaret L.), Sons of the Sword: a Romance of the Peninsula War. 
Wm. Heinemann. 

Langton (Lionel), The Fall of Lord Paddockslea, 6s. Wm. Heinemann. 

Phelps (Lieut.-General), Edited by, Lord Dunchester, or The End of Dr. Therne: 
an Autobiography, 2s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschien. 

Bennett (Louie), The Proving of Priscilla, 6s. Harper and Brothers. 

= (Sarah) and Stredder (Harriet), Shrouded in Mystery, 3s. 6d. Henry J. 

Yrane. 

Green (A. Lincoln), The End ot an Epoch, bein 

Adam Godwin, the Survivor, 6s. 


Elliot 


Essays 


the Personal Narrative ot 
illiam Blackwood. 














{MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
B-itannia, November, 6d. _P.S. King. 
Girl's Realm, December (Christmas number), 1s. net. 
Harmsworth, Christmas number, 6d. Harmsworth. 
Italian Review, 2s. go, Piazza delle Terme, Rome. 
North American Review, November, 2s. 6d. W, Heinemann. 
Nuova Antologia. Roma. . 
Open Court, November, 6d. Kegan Paul, : 
Pall Mall Magazine, Ecnnihes Sibshienan number), rs. 18, Charing Cross-road, 
Paris World, No. 1, rod. Sands. 
Playgoer, November 15, 6d. net. Dawbarn and Ward. 
Review of Reviews, November 15, 6d. Horace Marshall. 

he Era, November, 10 cents. Philadelphia : Henry T. Coates. 

The Library, October, 3s. net. Kegan Paul. 








NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Home. 


Yearly ..ccccccoooe £2 8 0 
Half-yearly...... O14 0 
Quarterly .... 07 0 


Foreign Postal Union. 


WORTEP cevcccecsaee 12 20. © 
Half-Yearly .... O15 © 
Quarterly ...... 0 7 6 


eee should be made payable to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “ Loaten City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad ; 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Se Gordon and Gotch; Messrs, J. C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandely Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 an 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
Relly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Ce., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Full 
Page. 


Narrow 
column. 
4 Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
410 0 o £5 0 o £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
9°00 4100 2650 
8 0 Oo 400 200 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad __,, 
— narrow ,, 
Advertisements should be received nof /atey than Thursday 
morning in each week. 


°ohU€~*88 
13 4 











JOHN. HEATHS BEST PENS. 


G REY. 2/6 Gruss. 
Ricu 


TURNED 
UP POINT, 








Orin67 & V-aoxes. BIRMINGHAM. 








OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Many people have old or 
disused false teeth ; full value in cash or offer per return of post.—R. D. & J. B. 
Fraser, Ltp., Princes Street, Ipswich, the largest and oldest buyers in the world 
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‘The List of Applications is now OPEN, and will CLOSE on or before MONDAY, November 25, 
at Four o’clock p-m. 





THIS PROSPECTUS HAS BEEN FILED WITH THE REGISTRAR OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES PURSUANT TO THE 
COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1900. 


The London (Riverside) Cold Storage Co., 


LIMTTEHD.- 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 








SHARE CAPITAL: 
100,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Convertible Preference Shares of £1 each £100,000 
120,000 Ordinary Shares of Ll each «s+ ts te te tee 120,000 


£220,000 


44 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK £80,000. 


The Debenture Stock will be secured by a Mortgage on the Free- | THE LONDON (RIVERSIDE) COLD 
hold ne = the Company, and by a floating —— -= 
Company’s undertaking in favour of the Trustees for the Deben- | . 
ture Stockholders, encloding uncalled capital and after acquired STORAGE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ena we Bee any propery, deeebte | f 
1e Debenture Stock will be issued and transferable in sums 0 - 7 INDE x TIES ACTS 
£1 and multiples £1, and registered in the Company’s books. In INCORPORATED ge aa COMPARING ACs, 
the event of the winding-up of the Company, whether voluntarily 0 , 
1 otherwise, the Debenture Stock will be ———-> 105 per —_= 
he Company reserves the power to redeem the whole or any par : 
of the De eatare Stock at 108 per cent. on or after December 31, TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE-STOCK HOLDERS. 
1950. ’ His Grace the DUKE OF ABERCORN, K.G-, 61, Green Street, 
The Preference Shares confer the right to a fixed Cumulative Park Lane, W. 
Preferential Dividend of 6 per cent. per annum, and the right to | The Right Hon. the EARL OF KINTORE, P.C., K.C.M.G., 
qeegmnens of capital at the rate of 20s. per Share, in priority to the 5, Portman Street, W. 
rdinary Shares. 
In addition, the Preference Shareholders will be entitled to DIRECTORS. 
convert their holdings or any part thereof into Ordinary Shares on | The Right Hon. the EARL OF KINTORE, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
January 1, 1905, or within six calendar months thereafter, on | (Director Great North of Scotland Railway), 5, Portman Street, 
giving at least three calendar months’ previous notice to the com- W. (Chairman). 
pany of their intention so to do. Colonel CUTHBERT LARKING, J P. (Director Frederick Leyland 
The interest on the Debenture Stock and the Dividend on the | and Co. (1900), Limited), Layston Lodge, Buntingford. 
Preference Shares will be payable half-yearly on January 1 and | HENRY LIDSTONE, Esq. (Lidstone ani Co., Provision Importers), 
July 1 in each year, the first payment being on July 1, 1902, calcu- | 37, Great Tower Street, E.C 
lated from the dates of payment of the instalments. JOHN CAMPBELL, Esq., M.I.E.S. (late Superintendent Engineer 
City of St. Petersburg New Waterworks Company), 55, Moor- 
gate Court, E.C. . 
Managing Director.— ALFRED TALBOT, Esq., Stoney Lane Cold 
ISSUE OF Stores, Tooley Street, 8. E. 


10 Bankers. — THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT 
0,000 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE CONVERTIBLE BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, 75, Cornhill, London, E.C., 
PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH. and Branches. 


Brokers.—Messrs. PIM, VAUGHAN AND CO., 1, Drapers’ Gardens, 
120,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. | _E.C,, and Stock Exchange. 
AND Solicitors. 
” For THE TRUSTEES: Messrs. ARNOLD AND HENRY WHITE 
£80,000 FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT DEBENTURE Fe Fosemenn: Mewmn, SEED, 42 
STOCK For THE CoMPANY: Messrs. DALE, NEWMAN AND HOOD, 
. 75 and 76, Cornhill, EC. 


DEBENTURE STOCK.—On Ap ie se peep ~ pe 

EBENTURE STOCK.—On Application, per cent. ; on Allot- 7 EN ‘OMPANY: W. F. CC 3 

ment, £10 per cent. ; One Month after Allotment, £10 per cent. se a F zc Ooupane: 'W. F. OOTS, 70), Gmescharch 
PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY SHARES.—On Application, | > THIS CoMPANY: G. T. HARRAP, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., 

2s. 6d. per share ; on Allotment, 2s. 6d. per share ; One Month after 5. Budge R re Street, E.C 

Allotment, 5s. per share. Reagan tid nance = agg ay ; 
The balance in each case will be payable as and when required in Architect and Surveyor.—W. H. WATERMAN, 7, Cullum Street, 

calls not exceeding 25 per cent. each on the Debenture Stock, and E.C. se eletaiataaitieian : 

5s. each on the Preference and Ordinary shares, at iutervals of not | Auditors.—F. K. WIFFIN AND CO., Chartered Accountants, 

less thanthree months each. 14, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Secre and Offices. —-W. W. FUTCHER, F.C.A., 103-106, 
Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

















The whole of the Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Debenture Stock has 
been applied for. 


Of the 120,000 Ordinary Shares, 90,000 will be allotted as fully The minimum subscription on which the Directors will allot. is 
paid to the Vendors in part payment of consideration ; the balance | the whole of the Debenture Stock, the whole ot the Preference 
of 30,000 has been applied for and will be allotted in full. Shares, and the 30,000 Ordinary Shares now being issued. 

50,000 of the Preference Shares have also been applied for, and The present issue, after providing for the acquisition and com- 

, letion of the Cold Stores as set out below, leaves £20,000 for 
THE BALANCE OF THE PREFERENCE ISSUE IS NOW Working Capital and the general purposes of the Company. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the 
QEFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION AT-PAR. Offices of the Company or from the Bankers or Brokers, 
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SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 





GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare or 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 


Morocco House, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 


orto THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 








3,007 
NEWS- 
PAPERS 
RE- 
COMMEND 
THEM. 


THE 
BOOKS 
and 
BLESSINGS. | 








6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
A AE SA SORES SA A a 





WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F, S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 


On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,254; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 
December 23rd.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa 
(for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, 
and back to Marseilles. A 25 days’ Cruise for 

27 Guineas and upwards. 


This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 

£10 10s. and £13 13s. TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS and ST. GOTHARD ROUTSS. 
Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, 
Florence, Venice, ilan, and the Riviera. 

£12 12s. 6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 

£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and TOBOGGAN- 
ING PARTIES to CHAMONIX and to 
GRINDELWALD. 


A WORLD'S TOUR for 200 GUINEAS. 








Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds ... £11,700,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. 


Sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death 
during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of other 
Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of consider- 
ably over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 


The next division of Surplus takes place at 3lst December, 1901. 
LONDON: 17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END BRANCH: 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 

HEAD OFFICE: 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds 


£40,000,000. 








ESTABLISHED 18s:. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
o when not drawn below £100. 


2 ° 4 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2: of o 0n deposits repayable on demand. 2h of . 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“* Sir Henry er is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr, Darlington 
tor a copy of his Handboo! 
“ Nothing better cond be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Is. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 
The Isle of Wight, The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
B d its Beacons. 
Bournemouth pte the New Forest. | 


The Severn Valley. 
The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Penmacnmavr, 
Llanfairfechan. 


Ri) ACC 
on the minimum monthly balances 








Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 





** A brilliant book.” — Zhe Times. “ Particularly good.”—Academy. 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Ziverpool Daily Post. 
** It very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 
grd Edition, Revised, 58. ; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON 2770 ye foox and E. T. COOK, ws. 


is. The Hotels of the World. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: 
MARSHALL & CO.. LTD 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers 








SIMPKIN 








) T NDEX.—The Index of Vol. IV. of THE SPEAKER 

(new series) is NOW READY, and may be ob- 
tained gratis on application to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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